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Events of the Geek. 


Tue Government which neglects Parliament, and 
has let it get out of hand, has been sharply reminded 
this week that it has the power to bind or loose 
Ministries. On Tuesday the Ministry were only saved in 
the Lords on Lord Beauchamp’s motion to repeal the 
Safeguarding of Industries Act (which taxes Teddy Bears 
with a squeak and lets them go free without) by two votes 
(36 to 38), and in the House of Commons they were 
beaten by three votes on a motion for the adjournment 
by Lord Robert Cecil (151 to 148). The matter in dis- 
pute was important, because it was characteristic of the 
Government’s present method, and of the particular vice 
of their policy on public economy. The Burnham scale 
of teachers’ salaries was negotiated on the basis of a non- 
contributory pension, and it is clear that the teachers 
would not have accepted it had its provision been subject 
to a contributory scheme. Down came the Geddes axe, 
and following it the proposal of a teachers’ contributory 
tax of 5 per cent. The Government denied a “‘ contract ”’ 
with the teachers. It is enough to say that there was, 
and, in the nature of the case, must have been, an under- 
standing. The friends of the teachers offered a Committee 
to decide the point of honorable obligation. The Gov- 
ernment refused it, and the House, thinking their 
conduct shabby, or the teachers’ vote and interest 
too strong, defeated them. Next day Mr. Chamberlain 
came down with an acceptance of the despised Com- 
mittee, and an avenging demand for £600,000 on the 
Estimates pending the settlement. Such weakness is 
deplorable enough; and it is the Nemesis of their 
educational policy that the Government should have 
been caught between their effort to minimize the 
Geddes cuts into education and the attempt to keep in 
with the economists. Apparently they will not resign. 
But they are much weakened, and Mr. Fisher, the last 
of the Georgian Coalitionists of much account (Mr. 
Churchill is practically a Tory), may have to go, leaving 
the Prime Minister at the mercy of the col. and hostile 
Conservative majority. 

* 





x * 

Tur Genoa Conference has failed, and the concern of 
all who wished it well has been to use its last hours in 
order to prevent the failure from leading to catastrophe. 
The French believe, if we may trust the “ Temps,”’ that 
the Russians intend to attack Poland, though the Poles 





themselves appear to be tranquil, and deny the tales of 
Russian mobilization. But Mr. George is also alarmed. 
The emotional keynote of his address to the Political 
Sub-Commission which considered the Russian answer 
was alarm. It was dangerous, he said, to leave 120 
millions of men a prey to despair. To do so would be 
to open the flood-gates to war and anarchy. Accordingly, 
he reasoned, we must keep hope alive, and Russia waits 
for some seed of hope to germinate; we must arrange a 
truce. This led him up to a concrete proposal, which 
followed the suggestion of M. Chicherin’s note. Let a 
Commission of Experts go on sitting, to consider debts, 
credits, and foreign property, as the Russians themselves 
wished. But he insisted “ absolutely ’’ that the Com- 
mission must be mixed, z.e., that the Russians must sit 
in it as members. It would be useless to repeat the 
London Committee of Allied Experts. The Russians, 
after all, he pointed out, had met us to the extent of 
offering to restore 90 per cent. of the nationalized pro- 
perties. What was wanted was precision and detail. 
* * . 

Art this point the usual thing happened. The Frepeh 
sabotaged and Mr. George gave way. M. Barthou would 
hear nothing of the proposal. The French would not 
meet the Russians again. Their Note had shown the 
folly of further negotiations. The Italians, even the 
Roumanians, then the Swiss and the Japanese, supported 
Mr. George. Eventually the customary compromise was 
reached. Mr. George forgot his “ absolute ”’ insistence 
that the Commission should be mixed. It was agreed 
that there should be two Commissions, one non-Russian 
and one Russian, which need not offend the prudery of 
the French by meeting together. Then an extraordinary 
time-table was worked out. The “Temps” puts it 
rather neatly: “On a given day, D, the experts are to 
meet. On a day, D+x, they will proceed to negotiate 
with the Bolsheviks. On a day, D+x+y, an arrange- 
ment will be reached. Up to that date everyone will 
swear to be honest.’’ In plain words, the Allies and 
neutrals are to meet first on June 15th. The Russians 
then arrive and pitch their solitary tent on June 26th. 
Up to the end of October everyone agrees to desist from 
separate dealings with the Russians, and a truce is 
proclaimed in the East. 

% * * 

Mr. Georce gets his summer truce. But in return 
he and the Italians, and everyone else who feels disposed 
to come to terms with Russia, are pledged to delay four 
months in setting about it. Thus the net result is that 
the French Veto on any understanding with Russia is 
prolonged till November. This strikes us as an 
indifferent bargain. For not only is it possible 
that the French may stay away from The Hague 
altogether ; it is certain that if they do attend, they will 
repeat their wrecking tactics. Mr. George has loaded 
his own prestige with a second, all but certain, fiasco, 
and he has debarred himself from doing for four months 
what is comparatively easy—making a separate arrange- 
ment with Russia, in which Italy and the neutrals would 
be glad to join. This unlucky scheme at first aroused 
the anger of the Russians, and rejection looked probable. 

* * . 

Tue Russians had misunderstood one feature of the 
proposal, for they had heard that all treaties with 
Russia were to be suspended for four months. That 
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would have meant suspending not merely the Anglo- 
Russian Treaty, but the various Trade Agreements; it 
would, in short, have meant the renewal of the blockade. 
After further explanations they became surprisingly 
placable, though they said very justly that the plan of 
the two Commissions was a repetition of the Versailles 
procedure, and could lead to no good result. They make 
reserves over some details of the pledge against propa- 
ganda, but these do not seem to be serious, and though 
nothing is certain as we write, we imagine the meeting 
will be arranged at The Hague or elsewhere. There is 
no doubt that the Russians are anxious, even desperately 
anxious, for an arrangement on any tolerable terms. 
Last week’s Note, which even Mr. George called 
‘* insolent,’’ does not seem to us to deserve that name. 
It was too argumentative and much too long, but it 
strikes us as a sincere and straightforward statement of 
the Russian mind, and the polemics which it contains 
are not offensively worded. To our thinking most of 
the complaints are substantially just. 
. * * 


M. Barrnov, amid these discussions, startled every- 
one by proposing that America be invited to The Hague, 
and her acceptance was at first anticipated. The ex- 
planation is, we imagine, that during the Conference the 
American oil interests have been using part of the French 
Press for their own purposes, and some unauthorized 
diplomatic rapprochement in Genoa and Paris may have 
followed. Washington, however, remained aloof, and 
Mr. Hughes returned a very prompt refusal. It is 
worded in terms of kindliness towards the Russian people, 
and America has every right to be proud that she has 
done about four times as much as Europe for the relief 
of the Russian famine. But Mr. Hughes could see no 
difference between The Hague and Genoa, which he had 
refused to attend, and, moreover, he is not yet satisfied 
that the essential conditions for productivity exist in 
Russia. A speech by Mr. Hoover made this pronounce- 
ment clear from his unbending individualist standpoint. 
He admits that the Russians are compromising, and that 
their system is now a mixture of individualism and 
modified Socialism ; but he cannot bring himself to be- 
lieve that a system which contains even this proportion 


of Socialism will work. 
* * * 


Opp1y enough, though M. Barthou had proposed to 
invite America, her refusal was greeted with great satis- 
faction by the French Press. France felt less isolated. 
Under the whole affair is the obscure play of the oil 
interests, which we are far from professing to understand. 
Until recently the French seemed content to work with 
the British-Dutch combination. They were never 
pioneers. They donot make boring plant. But they are 
large investors, and they had bought great masses of 
“Shell ’’ and ‘‘ Royal Dutch’’ shares. At San Remo 
the famous Franco-British oil agreement bound them to 
joint action with us. This agreement, as an official 
French statement said this week, the British Government 
has loyally observed. In other words, if the “‘ Shell ”’ 
trust has tried to get a monopoly of the Caucasus oil, 
the British Government has not helped it. France aims 
at securing supplies for herself in Galicia and Roumania 
(where she has them), in the Caucasus and Mesopotamia 
—presumably because, as the statement hints, but does 
not bluntly say, European supplies are useful for strategic 
reasons. This may mean that France desires to be free 
in war-time of dependence on British oil supplies, and 
therefore is seeking an alliance with the Standard Trust. 
The latter cannot deal with Russia till Washington 
approves. Therefore it may seem to be a Franco- 
American interest to delay any recognition of Russia, 
lest the “ Shell ’’ interests should profit too largely by it. 





Tue Dail’s ‘‘ Peace Committee ’’ has again reached a 
deadlock. It has produced two reports, which cannot be 
reconciled on the proportion of ‘‘ agreed ’’ electoral candi- 
dates, or on the composition of the ‘‘ Coalition ’’ Govern- 
ment, or on the “unification’’ of the Army. The 
Republicans apparently want to share all political power 
between Sinn Fein and the existing Dail, which is still 
to elect candidates when none others are forthcoming, 
leaving the Nationalists and the Unionists out of account. 
The Free Staters naturally shy at the idea of a Jacobin 
Convention under a military terror, and continue to 
cherish the idea of a “ free election.’’ Mr. de Valera, 
playing with words as usual, hints at “ co-operation ”’ 
with the Free Staters, provided it is understood that his 
party reject the Treaty, and, we suppose, are satisfied 
with their power to destroy it in the new “ Coalition ”’ 
Government. Mr. Collins does not accept this hand- 
some offer, and with his refusal the Conference has 


“ broken down.”’ 
* * * 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN confirmed in Parliament on 
Monday the worst charges regarding the recent bar- 
barities of the Angora Turks against Christians. The 
evidence is mainly that of American relief workers. The 
method usually followed was to deport the Christians 
and then to march them half across Turkey and back 
again until they dropped dead of hunger, fatigue, ill- 
usage, and despair. This refinement on the older style 
of massacre has the same result, for 1,500 dead bodies 
were actually counted on the road to Kharput, and 2,000 
more died to the eastward. Besides this there were 
similar horrors, including direct massacre, in the Greek 
villages along the Black Sea coast and in ‘‘ Lesser 
Armenia ’’ (Cilicia). The House was properly moved 
to extreme indignation, and Mr. Chamberlain announced 
that our Government had proposed the sending of a 
British, a French, and an American officer to investigate. 
Angora, he thought, could not refuse. We are not so 
sure. For the Angora Parliament has just passed a 
resolution which seems to mean the rejection of the pro- 
posed terms of peace with Greece. It is not in a pliable 
mood, and with the French Government standing behind 
it, one does not see why it should be. It thrives, as 
Abdul Hamid used to do, on the disunion of Europe. 

* * * 


THE outlook is therefore dark. We do not choose to 
lessen by one syllable of qualification the hideous guilt of 
the Turks. These men, or their rulers, are incorrigible. 
But what was to be expected after the Allies’ handling 
of the Armenian question since 1918? As Supreme 
Council and League tossed the subject to and fro between 
them, while the French and British Foreign Offices 
wrangled, accused and circumvented each other, how 
could the Turks suppose that we really cared? In the 
past, first Russia, and then Germany, had saved them 
from the indignation of the West, and now France had 
assumed the réle of protector. Lord Curzon’s plan of 
giving a large part of Western Asia Minor to Greece is 
of very partial help, and that for three reasons. Firstly, 
it does not touch the ‘‘ Armenian ’’ vilayets, nor Cilicia, 
nor even the Greek region round Sinope. Secondly, the 
Greeks themselves have massacred and devastated, both 
in Smyrna, in the Hinterland, and along the Marmora 
Coast. Thirdly, they have not the military power to 
cope with the Turks. We think the future is with them, 
for they are the most intelligent and progressive of the 
possible heirs of the Turk. But they have themselves 
mortgaged their future. The massacres on both sides 
would probably stop, if peace were imposed. But con- 
tinuous European inspection would be necessary (as it 
also is, in a less degree, in Greek and Serbian Mace- 
donia). But the League of Nations is too weak for that 
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task, and the Powers themselves too selfish and too 
disunited. The whole thing, like our neglect of the 
famished Volga, is one proof the more of the profound 
immorality of Christendom. The cure for Turkish 
massacres must begin in Paris and London. 


* * * 


Tue Labor Party’s Bill for the prevention of 
unemployment was rejected by 172 votes to 82. 
It seemed to us an admirable and straightforward 
measure which, with little expense, might have done 
great good. It proposed, in the first place, to consolidate 
all Government activities connected with unemployment 
in the Ministry of Labor. That is a much-needed 
administrative reform, in harmony with the principles 
of the well-known report on the Machinery of Govern- 
ment. Its main purpose, however, was to maintain, at 
an approximately constant level, the national aggregate 
demand for labor. To that end, the Ministry of Labor, 
in consultation with the various departments, was to 
advise how the various works and services could be so 
organized and spread over the seasons of the year as to 
vary inversely to periods of good trade. If unemploy- 
ment, that is to say, was large, Government would place 
correspondingly heavy orders; if it declined, Government 
orders would slacken off. The plan was the very simple one 
of concentrating on work of development, such as afforesta- 
tion and land drainage, and the provision of Government 
orders, in the lean years of trade. To prevent bureaucratic 
centralization each local authority would be co-ordinated 
with the Ministry by a committee consisting of represen- 
tatives of employers and workmen. In this way the 
whole effort of national development could be used to 
minimize the fluctuation in the demand for labor. 


* * + 


Tue Bill was met by the Government in a 
very unsympathetic spirit. Dr. Macnamara, who seems 
eager to divest himself of the last rags of his Liberal 
clothing, attacked it upon grounds quite unconnected 
with its substance. Mr. Griffiths had clearly explained 
that the aim of the Bill was to provide work of national 
importance in connection with public utilities. Dr. 
Macnamara chose to interpret this as a proposal to build 
national factories of every sort and kind. He spent 
much time on trumpeting his own measures, and none 
on facing the issue of the Bill. The Government, indeed, 
is so pleased with its vast expenditure on unemployment 
relief that it never so much as tries to discover to what 
extent the causes of unemployment are remediable. 
Sympathy for the working-man is not to be expected 
from Sir Frederick Banbury; but, as Major Barnes 
pointed out in what was the best speech of the debate, 
no “greater security for life and property could be 
offered to this country than by the right handling and 
even the partial solution of this problem of unemploy- 
ment.’’ It is quite certain that the “right to work”’ 
has become an integral part of the thinking of the 
working class. How to find a way of giving it institu- 
tional expression is a call on the energies of any party 
with pretensions to power. 


* * * 


THE engineering negotiations were re-opened on 
Tuesday in a better atmosphere. This was partly due to 
some plain speaking last week by powerful members of 
the Employers’ Federation, who left Sir Allan Smith 
and his Committee in no doubt that their conduct of the 
dispute had aroused formidable opposition” within the 
Federation. The use of the lock-out weapon to enforce 
a nebulous agreement was unsparingly condemned. The 
intransigent attitude of Sir Allan Smith during the 





Industrial Court inquiry brought the peace movement 
in the Federation to a head, with the result that the 
employers’ committee took the initiative in calling a 
joint conference, and followed this up by submitting 
modified proposals, based partly on the Mackenzie 
Report. The negotiations are going on as we write, and 
while some of the men’s leaders do not regard the new 
proposals as unobjectionable, there is a general desire 
to end the dispute as quickly as possible. The employers 
who criticize the policy of their Federation Committee 
believe that the time has come to reconstitute the organ- 
ization with the object of making it more representative, 
and of avoiding in future tactics which they believe to 
be needlessly and even wantonly provocative. 


* * * 

Ir seems to us that the decision of Sir E. Wild to 
go on sitting in Parliament while holding the City 
Recordership is quite intolerable. The Lord Chancellor 
is head of the legal profession, and he had plainly said 
that in his view the two offices were incompatible. That 
is clearly the case. If Sir Ernest remains, a grave breach 
will have been made in the structure of judicial 
impartiality. But hardly less remarkable than Sir E. 
Wild’s action is the ground upon which he bases it. He 
will not, he says, take part in controversial debates. 
That is a new theory of Parliamentary function. What 
right has a Member to disfranchise the constituency for 
which he sits? The situation is not improved by the fact 
that Sir E. Wild might well, as Recorder, try members 
of his own constituency of West Ham. Whatever his 
private ambitions, the fundamental point remains that 
judicial office and Parliamentary activity are incom- 
patible. It is only because of the privileged anomaly of 
the City of London that its Recorder is not a judge in 
the ordinary sense. If this bad precedent is upheld, we 
may still hope to return to thé days when a Chief Justice 
could sit in the Cabinet. Obviously Sir Ernest Wild 
is called upon to make a choice. If he wants a Parlia- 
mentary career, there are many aspirants to his 
Recordership ; if he wants judicial office, he must leave 
the House of Commons. His self-denying ordinance 
simply transforms that institution into a private club, 
devoid, for him, of any political responsibility. We hope 
that the Lord Chancellor will take steps to enforce his 
decision, and vindicate, once for all, that the Bench and 
politics have got to remain apart. 

* * * 

A LAWYER writes us:— 


“The sudden death of Mr. Justice Peterson has 
taken from the Bench of the High Court a judge of 
singular distinction and ability, and from the world a 
man of broad and cultivated humanity, of tolerant 
judgment in public matters, social and international, 
and of warm capacity for private friendship. The work 
of a Chancery Judge is less in the public eye than that 
of his Common Law brethren, but many Chancery cases 
—in particular, for example, those relating to the law of 
Trade Unions or to the law of charitable bequest—-are 
of capital social importance. In such cases—and, indeed, 
in all his judicial work—the broad liberalism (the word 
is used not in a directly political sense, but in the sense 
in which it may represent a social ideal) of Peterson’s 
mind, his power of clear reasoning, his wide sympathies, 
and his indomitable kindliness were of the greatest 
public advantage. He was the lineal descendant of 
Nottingham, Mansfield, Romilly, Bowen, well under- 
standing that law must be the developing expression of 
those rules which the better mind of the community 
recognizes as fit for enforcement, and always anxious ‘ so 
to order things in this Court that they may stand well 
when they be debated out of doors.’ It is by the work 
of judges such as Peterson, to whom law was the hand- 
maid of life, and not life the slave of law, that our 
English and American system of judge-made law is 
justified.”’ 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE FAILURE OF GENOA. 

Wuen the Genoa Conference was first proposed at 
Carines, it was natural to write of it in the tone of 
suddenly liberated hope. The rhetoric which it inspired 
in some of its partisans was a pardonable rebound from 
the pessimism of these gloomy post-war years. And 
now Genoa has failed. The part of wisdom is, we think, 
to take the failure as quietly as we can. We decline to 
argue that the world is now rushing into a flaming 
abyss because M. Poincaré has resisted the wizardry of 
Mr. George. The plain, prosaic fact is that we are pretty 
much where we were on the eve of Cannes, except that 
M. Poincaré is a worse incarnation of the temper of 
victory than M. Briand. The trend is certainly down 
a perilous slope. The threat of war is extended over 
Germany. The risk of war exists in the Near East, and 
the actuality of war in Turkey. The economic decay 
of a Continent goes mouldering on, as it has done for 
three years. But we refuse to say that there 
is now no way out save in war and catastrophe. These 
things are no more fatally necessary than they were last 
year. This time last year the French were also threaten- 
ing a march into the Ruhr, and from the rumblings of 
wars on the Eastern frontiers we never have been free. 
There are still two ways out of the chaos. One of them, 
to which Mr. George still clings, is probably hopeless. 
We expect no general agreement from the Hague 
meeting. The other will open out when The Hague, like 
Genoa, has failed. It is the method of separate action. 

The moral of Genoa, as we read it, is very simple. 
It is that France wants no agreement on restoration, 
disarmament, and peace of a kind which we or the 
Italians or the Germans or the Russians would freely 
accept. We do not wish to overstate the case against 
her. Of course, she does not coldly and consciously 
desire war. She desires peace on the status quo, on the 
Versailles basis, with herself and her especial satellites 
wielding an immense preponderance of force, with 
Germany tied down in submissive debt-slavery, and 
Russia—but we confess we do not divine her purpose as 
to Russia. Russia is to be excluded from the European 
circle at present, and isolated from Germany as the first 
condition of French security, but how the French 
envisage her remoter future we do not know. Now on 
this basis agreement is not to be had. No one else save 
the Belgians will subscribe to the whole of it. ,The 
effort has been made in countless ways, last of all at 
Genoa, to bring France into line with the average senti- 
ment of Europe. Mr. George, to our thinking, has been 
patient and conciliatory. He showed at Genoa, plainly 
—indeed, from the point of view of tactics, much 
too plainly—that his central aim was to avoid a breach 
with France and to bring her into line. The result was 
not exactly negative. The French consented to play at 
the game of make-believe. They, too, made some con- 
cessions. But they applied a very baffling strategy of 
alternatives. Firstly, they worked with the other 
Powers —ntil they had so stiffened their joint memoranda 
that they became unacceptable to the Russians. This 
happened both with the memorandum of May 2nd and 
with the last Note on the Hague meeting. Secondly, 
they retained their freedom of action, in spite of all the 
concessions to their own standpoint which they had 
extracted from their allies. They did not sign or even 
assent to the former memorandum. They are not yet 
committed to the meeting at The Hague. 

We should not call this clever strategy, for its 
wrecking purpose is obvious to the plainest understand- 





ing. But it is disconcerting strategy, in the sense that 
it could have been met only by civil but bold action on 
the part of Mr. George and Signor Schanzer. The only 
answer to it would have been an announcement that the 
other Allies would go their own way without France. 
We imagine that in both instances the French expected 
from the Russians a much more decided and trenchant 
refusal than, in fact, they gave. If the Russians had 
quitted Genoa in dudgeon, the French would have 
avoided any unpleasant extremes of self-isolation. But 
in the last resort the French had not tied their own 
hands. They have never signed the main memorandum. 
They stand by their absurd claim for the literal resti- 
tution of all nationalized property. They are free to 
put this forward at The Hague or elsewhere, and 
wherever they put it forward they can wreck any hope 
of agreement with the Russians. They are even free to 
absent themselves from The Hague, and since the 
United States has promptly refused to go there, it is 
possible that the French may follow her example. What 
they dread is isolation, but France, America, and 
Belgium make a tolerably extensive group of protestants. 

In these circumstances we cannot bring ourselves to 
take a hopeful view of the Hague expedient. The French 
have already sabotaged it pretty thoroughly. A Com- 
mission of Experts, Allies, Russians, and neutrals, sitting 
round a table with a first-rate chairman, might have 
done good work. But with two Commissions, one Russian 
and the other non-Russian or even anti-Russian, meeting 
separately, living separately, hurling memoranda at 
each other, and meeting, if they meet at all, under a 
chairman who may be unsympathetic to the Russians, 
the plan is handicapped, if not doomed, in advance. 
The Russians feel that this is the procedure of Versailles. 
It looks too like dictation by a solid block of Allies to 
a Russia obviously isolated and assumed to be defeated. 
An Allied Commission dealing as a unit with the Russians 
would be bound by the opinions of its least friendly 
element. The French and the Belgians, if they do join 
it, would again insert at every critical point a sufficiency 
of jarring and contentious matter to wreck the chance 
of agreement. We fail to see why experts, who have 
their self-respect like other men, should be asked to 
waste three months of their lives in this way. It would 
not be even a pleasant summer holiday. The only thing 
to be said for it is that it would ensure a truce from war 
until the autumn. After October the season in Eastern 
Europe is often, but not always, unsuitable for much 
organized killing. Why Mr. George should think the 
risk of war specially grave this summer, we do not know. 
Each side accuses the other, as usual. But the Polish 
Foreign Office put out a reassuring statement this week, 
in which it disposed of the alarmist yarns about Russian 
preparations. Certainly a truce is always a good thing, 
but it might have been combined with a better 
constructive proposal than the Hague meeting. 

The one way out, as we now see it, is in separate 
treaties with Russia. If Britain, Italy, and the neutrals 
can act together as a friendly bloc, and negotiate a joint 
arrangement with Russia, so much the better. Mr. 
George lacked the nerve to do this, or even to threaten 
to do it at Genoa. It would, to our mind, have been 
infinitely better to wind up Genoa at once, let the French 
take their departure, and then for all who cared to stay 
on for another month or so to do so and hammer out a 
treaty. Mr. George will eventually do this, if he sur- 
vives. But he has pledged himself to yet another effort 
to rope in the French. It will fail. Mr. George himself 
foresees its failure, and the one sign of wisdom in the 
Note about the Hague meeting is the clause which 
stipulates clearly that individual Powers will be free to 
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take their own line should this final effort after unity 
collapse. 

The haunting fear, of course, obtrudes itself that if 
we once cease marching, or rather marking time, in step 
with the French, they will rush off at the double “ over 
the top.” We have even now the strong suspicion that 
the threat to occupy the Ruhr is bluff. Certainly France 
is very much in earnest over her obsession, that unless 
she strikes down Germany now, she will soon be con- 
fronted with a really dangerous Russo-German com- 
bination. But she undoubtedly dreads isolation. The 
value which she sets on the moral support of Belgium is 
a proof of that. Her sudden collaboration with the 
United States on the Russian question, helped as it may 
have been by the alarm of the Standard Oil Trust lest 
it should lose all opportunity in the Caucasus, is another 
bit of evidence. But though American opinion is 
unyielding and backward over Russia, it would view a 
march into the Ruhr with unanimous disgust and anger. 

Our policy would be to call the bluff of the French. 
We believe that the whole country is tired of these 
reiterated threats to play the mad dog. It is time to tell 
the French military party that if they are bent on 
cultivating the symptoms of hydrophobia, they will find 
themselves in the unenviable case of the infected animal. 
If they insist on rushing off to bite the Germans, the 
rest of Europe will, sooner or later, put them into 
quarantine. There is a clause in the Covenant of the 
League which provides for non-intercourse in such cases. 
It was used against the Serbs the other day when they 
began to occupy Albania. We do not suggest that 
Europe has the unity or the moral strength to use it at 
once. But if France not only invaded the Ruhr, but 
stayed there, it most certainly would be used before 
many months had passed. 





HOW FRANCE STOPS THE TRADE 
REVIVAL. 


For some time past business faith-healers here, as in 
America, have been busily engaged in generating a con- 
fidence in a revival of trade which may help to realize 
their prophecies. But the lever of faith requires a 
fulcrum of fact in order to “ get action,’’ and this has 
until now been wanting. But scanners of our industrial 
horizon now discover modest signs of real recovery. For 
some time past we have evidently been bumping along 
the bottom of a deep depression. The fall of wholesale 
prices reached its limit several months ago, and though 
retail prices still lag behind, they look like reaching at 
any rate some temporary settlement at, say, 70 per cent. 
over the pre-war level. 

The interesting survey of our industrial-commercial 
outlook given a few days ago in Parliament by Mr. 
Baldwin, in conjunction with Mr. McKenna’s speech at 
Bradferd, may be taken as a fair presentment of the 
whole economic situation. There is an upward move- 
ment in our export trade, though it is slow. In volume 
of manufactured exports we are still 35 per cent. below 
1913, and 10 per cent. below the boom of 1920, but we 
are 17 per cent. above the bottom figure of last year. 
Improvement is discernible’in wool, to a less extent in 
cotton, in leather, chemicals, electric plant, textile 
machinery, while coal exports have almost recovered the 
pre-war level under the stimuli of reduced wages and 
slack internal demand. Metals, engineering, and ship- 
building do indeed tell a different tale. But Mr. Bald- 





win seems justified in holding that some measure of 
recovery is on its way. The world has been slacking in 
its productive activity so long that the unsaleable 
accumulated stocks of raw materials and semi-manufac- 
tured goods which glutted the markets a year and a half 
ago have been gradually taken off, and producers are 
for the first time’ catching glimpses of a solid, new 
demand at prices which afford a hope of profit. America, 
whose depression preceded ours by nearly six months, 
shows slightly more advanced signs of recovery, though 
there, too, the iron and steel trades (overgrown like ours 
from the emergencies of war demand) remain in great 
weakness, while the activity of Wall Street is based more 
largely on promise than performance. But both in 
America and here the financial situation is for the time 
being somewhat clearer. Mr. McKenna finds in the 
growth of bank advances, internal bills, and bank 
acceptances, marks of the beginning of a trade revival, 
the financial corroboration of Mr. Baldwin’s industrial 
survey. But he rightly calls attention to a certain weak- 
ness discernible in this renewal of activity, viz., the 
swelling of our export trade by loans and other advances 
of credit to our own Dominions and to foreign countries, 
and he remarks that :— 

“It is undeniably good for us to get our export 
trade under way, even if we have to lend our goods in 
order to do so; but we could not continue indefinitely 
on these terms.” 

Now, at first sight, it may seem strange that a great 
financier should discern danger in a practice which, in 
its general character, is a resumption of our pre-war 
financial policy, when as much as half of our annual 
savings sometimes was applied to foreign investments 
and the conduct of external trade. But there are two 
related weaknesses in the lending to which Mr. McKenna 
refers. The first is that it is manifestly motived by a 
failure to find reasonably safe or remunerative invest- 
ments in our own industries. The second is that its 
economic efficacy for the tasks of reconstruction and 
development in foreign countries, to which it is applied, 
is heavily impeded by the failure of statesmen to make 
a peaceful Europe and a safe world in which such capital 
may fructify. We have always held that the economic 
interests, nay, the very existence, of this nation, are 
bound up so strongly with the early and full recovery of 
Europe that we should make every effort to co-operate 
with other nations to render first-aid to countries whose 
economic and financial system was broken by the war. 

For this task large credits, extending for a con- 
siderable number of years, were manifestly needed for 
early reconstruction in France, Poland, Austria, Russia, 
and elsewhere. Any early co-operative effort, which 
ought to have been possible under a Financial Commis- 
sion of a League of Nations, as soon as peace was 
concluded and the urgent needs of war-broken nations 
became apparent, did indeed turn out to be impractic- 
able. But bankers and other business men, both here 
and on the Continent, have been busy upon national or 
international schemes for the finance of export trade. 
The trouble is that our own experiments in this 
direction, on the lines of our Overseas Trade Act, Trade 
Facilities Act, and the Ter Meulen Scheme, have been 
killed by the failure of Continental statesmen to make 
a political and an economic peace. The new proposal, 
envisaged at. Genoa, of an international Corporation of 
national banks for the stabilization of exchange and 
currency, and for the assignment and application of 
adequate credits, is excellent in principle. It might 
prove the salvation of Europe, enabling the nations to 
balance their accounts, rectify their currencies, reduce 
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their indebtedness, restore their transport, improve their 
commercial relations, and resume industrial activity— 


provided that such co-operation were politically 
practicable. 
But is it? Why not? Every sane, informed 


business man in every country, even France, knows that 
restoration, security, and prosperity are only attainable 
along this road of close internationalism. Genoa has 
now proved to every British reader of any other than 
the Northcliffe Press what is and who is the obstacle. 
France sets her veto upon peace. It is her action which 
makes it hopeless to get a stable settlement on repara- 
tions, to open trade with Russia, to rectify impossible 
boundaries, to sweep away hostile tariffs, to balance 
budgets, reduce armaments, pay debts, or perform any 
one of the actions which lead to economic and financial 
recovery. What is the use of adjourning to The Hague 
to talk sound business, unless this wrecking spirit of 
French policy can be exorcised ? 

We are not here concerned with anything except 
the blighting influence of this policy upon any real 
revival of trade. For the notion that these small 
improvements to which we have alluded can accumulate 
to form the beginning of a new era of commercial pros- 
perity is quite chimerical, so long as Europe is kept in 
social and political disorder by the fears and hates and 
sheer selfishness of France. This policy is directly 
addressed to other European countries than ours. But 
its indirect burden falls most heavily upon us as the one 
great nation vitally dependent upon foreign trade. 
Before the war one-third of our industrial product went 
to foreign markets. If we are now to pay our way and 
buy abroad the increasing quantities of foods and raw 
materials we require, we must enlarge our export trade. 
Moreover, a larger share of this increased foreign trade 





must go to Europe, and Russia in particular must 
absorb an increasing share of our manufactures. But 
the size of our interest in European trade is not 
measured merely by our direct sales to European 
customers. Our expanding trade with the Far East, 
South America, and other great markets is held up by 
the inability of Europe to buy and pay for goods from 
these distant countries, and the consequent inability of 
the latter to buy our goods. 

Every business man and every workman in this 
country ought to have put before him plainly these 
simple elements of our national economy. He would 
then understand that our continued unemployment, bad 
trade, crushing taxation, and the other economic 
burdens under which he groans are laid upon his back 
by France. His own statesmen are doubtless to blame 
for allowing France to dictate a policy so disastrous to 
this country, or for want of skill in meeting it, and he 
must accept his share of blame for his action in choosing 
these statesmen. But, setting on one side these 
recriminations, and coming down to business, there seems 
only one course to be taken. If France, relying on her 
economic self-sufficingness, chooses to disregard the 
economic necessities of other European countries, let 
them take her at her word, and make their arrange- 
ments for economic and financial co-operation at 
The Hague, or elsewhere, without recourse to her. Let 
us make such economic arrangements and agreements 
with Russia, Germany, and other peoples as accord with 
the exigencies and interests of our situation. Trade 
revival is impossible unless both the productive and 
consuming powers of Europe are restored upon some- 
thing like the pre-war level. The rest of the world must 
bend their co-operative efforts to this end—with the aid 
of France if she will give it, without it if she stands 
astride the path. 








THE SINK OF MOROCCO. 


By A SPANIARD. 


Spain is traversing to-day a period of serious trouble; 
the ripening of a crisis begun long since, and growing 
daily more acute. Of all European countries none 
other is so near a revolution. It would not be an 
exaggeration to say that Spain has for some time 
lived in a state closely akin to revolution. By what 
other name can we call the suspension of constitutional 
guarantees, which has been in force for three years, and 
which once again the Government has confirmed? Do 
not the prisons, overflowing with prisoners who cannot 
be brought for trial owing to a lack of charges against 
them, signify such a state? In other words, those 
measures which might be justified in extraordinary cases 
have become the habitual methods of upholding a system 
of dictatorship. 

The bad state of the Exchequer aggravates the 
generally unsatisfactory position. During the last few 
years, several Governments have in vain endeavored to 
construct a practicable Budget. The abyss of our deficit 
continues to deepen. To bridge this abyss and to save 
Spain from possible bankruptcy, a courageous reform of 
the entire system of taxation 1s needed. But this no 
Cabinet, whether Liberal or Conservative, will dare to 
do, for up till now, all have been but the representatives 
of the wealthy classes, and have legislated exclusively 
in their interests. The venality and the inefficiency 
of the administration have made possible the most 
fantastic underwriting of capital. 

Thus the poorer classes have been overwhelmed with 
taxes whilst the rich have been able to keep their incomes 





almost intact. Every attempt to tax the latter has 
failed, as, for instance, four years ago when it was found 
impossible to get a centime of the many millions which 
came into Spain as war profits. In Spain more than in 
any other country to-day the politicians belong to the 
ranks of rich landowners, of capitalists, and big business 
men. This disorganization of public finances plays a 
most important part in the growing economic and social 
discomfort in Spain. In its turn, it has its origin in 
another problem, the gravest of all those which the 
country has to face—the problem of Morocco. 

So long as this problem remains unsolved, the 
regeneration of Spain and her internal development are 
altogether impossible. This is hardly a pleasant con- 
fession for any Spaniard, but it must be admitted that 
the Moroccan enterprise is, for the time being, far 
beyond the powers of Spain. The Spanish people need 
ali their strength to reconstruct life inside the country ; 
they dare not risk a single life nor a single -peseta in 
shady colonial adventures. With a population only half 
of what is needed for its territory, and with a country 
where the natural riches are practically untouched, it is 
madness to think of such adventures. 

At the time of the Melilla disaster the “ Times ’’ 
accused Spain of having pursued a military and not an 
administrative policy in Morocco, choosing rather to 
subdue the Kabyles than to open up roads and build 
railways. Very true, and the reproach was just; but 
would it not have been even better first to lay roads and 
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build railways in Spain itself? One glance at the map 
of roads and railways of Spain will suffice to answer the 
question. Why, then, did Spain accept the mandate 
for Morocco and undertake to pacify this zone? To 
begin with, at the Conference of Algeciras, Spain was 
the dupe of France and Germany. Poor Sefior Garcia 
Prieto was no match for the other European diploma- 
tists, and Spain was hopelessly “done.” France carried 
off everything worth having, incidentally a zone twenty 
times larger than that assigned to Spain, to whom was 
given the Rif, a bone which it was well known Spain had 
not the teeth to break. In addition to this, the Spanish 
zone was rendered quite useless by driving into it the 
wedge of Tangiers, which has been, and will continue to 
be, a source of perpetual difficulties and disasters. But 
apart from these deceptions, the primary reason why 
Spain not only accepted but sought this participation 
in Morocco was a purely personal one. At the time, 
Imperialism was in its full glory. The Kaiser was the 
ideal of most so-called constitutional sovereigns, of whom 
many sought to emulate his brilliant example. Obviously, 
in these troublous times of Socialism and other dis- 
integrating ideas, the best rampart of any régime was the 
Army, and this body having to be humored at all costs, 
what more suitable than colonial adventures? A 
guerilla war with almost unarmed savages is not a 
dangerous enterprise. Moreover, it furnishes a pretext 
to maintain a large Army (which can also be utilized 
during internal disorders), and keeps the officer class 
contented, providing them as it does with advancement 
and rewards. Obviously the Spanish Monarchy did not 
resist the temptation, the whole weight of prerogative 
was thrown into the scales, and the campaign in Morocco 
was decided upon. That the principal aim in this war 
was to flatter the Army, which is so faithful an adherent 
of the Monarchl, is proved by the fact that of the enor- 
mous war budgpt which Spain has had to face lately, the 
greater part has gone to cover salaries, and only a small 
portion has been expended on armaments. 

In 1915, during a session of Parliament, General 
Echagiie, then Minister of War, declared, “ How can 
Members expect us to have an efficient Army when we 
have to-day’ four colonels more than Germany had at 
the moment when war was declared?’’ Unfortunately, 
experience has shown that this war, which was considered 
so unimportant, has now become one of the heaviest 
burdens Spain has ever known. Without reckoning the 
loss of life, which has risen to several tens of thousands, 
it is possible to judge of the economic burden carried by 
the country when one remembers that the budget of the 
Ministry of War rose last year to 719 million pesetas— 
only 100 million less than France was spending at the 
moment when the European war broke out. 

When one thinks of the recent disaster at Melilla 
the whole business becomes an incomprehensible riddle. 
What is the cause of the continuous reverses and defeats 
of the Spanish Army in Morocco? Has the Spanish 
soldier lost his fighting capacity? Mo—the Spaniard is 
as good a fighter as any other European soldier, and 
higher than many in soberness and patience. The 
immediate causes of these failures are to be found 
primarily in lack of necessary equipment and in the 
deficiency of military training, and, further, in the dis- 
honesty of the military administration and the incom- 
petence of the High Command. 

Six years ago I remember during one of my visits to 
Morocco the story of a captain in the artillery, told in 
confidence, about the scandal of the Spanish Commis- 
sariat: machine-guns bought in the United States by 
commissions of technical experts, which burst in the 
hands of the soldiers ; shells which, on the contrary, would 
not explode; the complete absence of all sanitary 
conditions, &c, 








But the chief decisive reason of this lack of efficiency 
in the Spanish Army is the morale. Never has Spain 
waged so unpopular a war. The result is, very naturally, 
a feeble morale in the ranks. The Spanish people are 
against this war. The soldiers understand perfectly that 
there is no question of protecting any vital interests of 
the nation, and also that Spain has undertaken a ruinous 
enterprise, far beyond her strength. 

The only advantage, and that a doubtful one, which 
can be gained by the domination of this territory is one 
by which a few capitalists and companies owning mines 
will profit. But the difference between what is lost and 
the little that can be gained is so great that it is absurd 
to speak seriously of the economic advantages which may 
accrue to Spain from this campaign. Therefore the 
Spanish soldier has nothing to stimulate him in this 
struggle. A victory over an almost savage enemy such 
as the Arab offers no glory and many risks. Moreover, 
the cause of a people courageously defending their land 
cannot be antipathetic to the Spanish soldier, with his 
deeply rooted instincts of independence. Another cause 
of demoralization is the lack of confidence in his 
leaders. The Spanish soldier has lost his faith. Finally, 
although not to blame for these defeats, the Spanish 
soldier sees himself humiliated in the eyes of his country, 
and feels the hostility of the people who cannot but 
see that while losing battles in Morocco the Army 
triumphs in its repression of strikers at home. 

It is for these reasons that the conviction has grown 
in the country that it is in the interests of Spain to 
abandon Morocco. For years past the intellectual 
minority, which has no voice in the Government of the 
country, has maintained this view. During my last, and 
quite recent, visit to Spain I was able to observe that 
this opinion has gained much ground and has already 
penetrated to the masses. Even from officers in the Army 
one often hears this view, which finally found its 
supreme expression in a speech in the Senate by Sejior 
Primo de Rivera, military commandant of Madrid. 
Needless to say, Sefior de Rivera was forced to resign 
immediately after.* 

Sooner or later, Morocco will have to be evacuated. 
It is better, then, to do this before the situa- 
tion has become quite hopeless, before the morale of 
the Spanish people has suffered more, and before the 
financial machine is completely wrecked. There is an 
international body to which Spain can appeal without in 
any way suffering in her dignity—.e., the League of 
Nations. The Spanish Government could lay the case 
before the tribunal at Geneva, could denounce the Treaty 
of Madrid, and demand a revision of the Conference of 
Algeciras, renouncing her own mandate at the same 
time. If it is a question of retaining a foothold on the 
other side of the Straits, then her ancient possessions of 
Ceuta, Melilla, and Alhucemas should suffice. After 
that, as the “ Times ’’ suggests, anyone who wishes can 
pacify the Rif, open up the roads, and build railways. 
Let the English, Americans, French, or Germans take 
over this zone, any country which has the necessary surplus 
force. But most probably, so long as the present régime 
lasts, Morocco will not be abandoned, and none of those 
reforms of the system of taxation, which might save the 
economic situation of Spain, will be undertaken. The 
present state of chaos will continue for some time yet, 





*It is interesting to note in connection with this incident that 
in the recent Parliamentary debates on Morocco, when numerous 
curious and scandalous details of military and administrative life 
were exposed, the greatest activity was shown in the matter not by 
representatives of the extreme Left but by eminent men of the 

by former Ministers, both Liberal and Conservative. and 
leading generals. It is these men who were most anxious to expose the 
labyrinth of action in Morocco; that continual conflict and mutual 
thwarting between the High Commissioner and the Generals under 
his orders, and the Minister of War, which is the result of the 
incessant intervention of a certain highly placed personage. It is 
unnecessary to add that all these debates ended without having 
succeeded in laying the blame at the door where it belonged. 
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but not for very long. No superficial spectator can 
possibly realize how very near Spain is to a social 
upheaval. It is curious how the present state of Spain 
resembles the last years of Russia under the Tsar—the 
same corruption and the same frenzy of power among 
the ruling classes, and the same ferment among the 
masses. Without any political activity, quite outside the 
pale of official life, the Spanish people, manual worker as 
well as brain worker, are evolving a new psychology and 
new ideals for themselves, the force of which wil! at no 
distant date become apparent to the world. 





A London Biarp 


Lonpon, THURSDAY. 


Genoa is over. The correspondents are coming back, 
with no cheerful tale to tell; soon the Minister himself 
must follow, and walk his roseless way to Westminster. 
He has been badly served, no less by the fanfares of his 
own Press than by the slings and arrows of Printing 
House Square. For him there has been no triumph, 
though triumph was bravely fought for. All agreed that 
Mr. George gave an impressive picture of the danger to 
Europe; that he showed patience and tolerance; 
and that he has waged a dashing war on the 
warmakers. But the end is deplorable. When the 
Prime Minister saw that Poincaré was killing the Con- 
ference from Paris, he made a desperate attempt to 
bring him to Genoa. The improvised tactic failed, as it 
was bound to fail. And the temper of this mercurial 
man broke a little under the immense strain applied to it. 
The Barthou interview was grossly misrepresented. It 
was quite calm. Mr. George properly argued that the two 
countries had reached a turning-point in their fortunes, 
meaning that unless there was a Russian settlement the 
case of our unemployed and of France’s bondholders 
might be irremediable. This was distorted as if it implied 
or threatened a breach of Anglo-French relationships, 
instead of being an effort to reknit them in a Russian 
agreement. But there was a stormy talk with 
M. Philippe Millet, and some flying fragments of this 
were taken up and woven into Mr. Steed’s articles. 
From this point, the emotional George was in the 
ascendant. He fought like a tiger for his beloved 
Conference. He told the journalists that all was well, 
when every man he addressed knew that much wasill. He 
dashed out in a brilliant rear-engagement or two; with 
alternate sallies on the ranks of the stubborn French and 
the intractable Russians. But the main battle on the 
general European front had been lost. If Genoa was not 
a Waterloo, it was at least a Leipsic. 





For the moment the career of the homecoming 
Lloyd George lies at the mercy of the Conservative Party. 
If it cannot be described as united against him, there can 
be no Tory rally round the torn, if still flying, standard 
of the returned crusader. And what can his policy be? 
Even his wizardry of words cannot make Genoa spell 
success. Mr. Garvin hints that he will raise the fiery 
cross against France. Impossible in his position. There is 
hardly a hand held up for her; any Minister succeeding 
him—Tory, Liberal, or Labor—must tell the same tale 
of British policy to M. Poincaré, soften its rhythm as he 
may. But a signatory of the Treaty cannot order France 











to forgo its mischief, failing which, he will—what? 
Break the Entente and create a new European balance? 
That, or the far finer dream of a Concert, is for a freer 
man than Mr. George is to-day. 





Freepom, therefore, must be his aim. The réle of 
the dominator, the elusive master of a slippery scene, is 
his no longer. He returns only to disintegrate our 
politics ; to weave a new attachment, or to smite another 
fragment or two from the broken Coalition. Will he 
keep his Cabinet? Will he build on the constant 
Churchill, on the Lord Chancellor, that pillar of 
loyalty, on the faith unfaithful of the followers of a 
diminished prestige, the satellites of a sinking star? It 
seems a slender hope. Mr. George is falling on a liberal 
policy, weakened by repeated compromises, begun too 
late, and pursued on a scheme of tactics rather than a 
declaration of principles. The country is ripe for an 
enlightened course, and he would be a churl to deny 
that on the stricken field of Genoa a blow has been 
struck for the imperilled cause of European peace and 
reconstruction. But even in this cynical hour political 
leadership is a question of trust; and Mr. George has 
led in too many different directions. | Who now will 
follow him? Labor, Liberalism, the Conservatives, the 
loosely attached? I cannot mentally reconstruct a 
Lloyd George party. The brilliant, eruptive episode 
nears its end. 


For the rest I disbelieve in the march to the Ruhr. 
France baulks a little when these psychological moments 
arrive, and her tambour becomes less of a tom-tom and 
more of a drum of the boulevards. Moreover, I doubt 
the occasion. I hear pretty good news of the negotia- 
tions, under the eye of the Reparations Commission, for 
the international loan to Germany, in which, of course, 
France has her part and interest. For if political 
America holds aloof from Europe, financial America is 
coming in. With the intervention of Messrs. Morgan, the 
German loan should be arranged; and the crisis will 
then have passed. There is a second and a subordinate 
transaction—a loan of eight millions sterling to Austria 
—in which both Morgans and the Bank of England are 
concerned, and though this is in the preliminary stage, 
there is hope of a good issue. The proposal is that five 
millions of this loan will go to balancing the budget, the 
rest to strengthen her banking system. 


NEVERTHELESS there is a new plague which threatens 
to settle permanently on the heart and nerves of East 
Central Europe. That is the rapid rise of the high 
protectionist system. It is almost universal. Italy’s 
tariff was to be moderate; it is becoming more and more 
oppressive. Hungary and Roumania follow suit. With 
the protectionist system, and the nationalist bureau- 
cracies that run it, graft, as was inevitable, grows apace. 
It was hoped that the embargoes would cease ; but they 
go on, largely at poor Austria’s expense. Trade is stil! 
held up at every frontier ; and corruption of the officials 
adds to the traders’ burdens and delays. It is a 
wasteful scene. 


Lorp Rozert Ceciu’s extremely skilful generalship 
of the Government’s defeat adds greatly to his prestige. 
Indeed, so far as the fighting in the House of Commons 
goes, any student of its debates soon arrives at the con- 
clusion that he is incomparably the ablest, individua) 
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adversary that the Coalition has got. If it is not a case 
of Eclipse first and all the rest nowhere, Lord Robert is, 
by all showing, the man who most conspicuously rises 
above the mass; and in tenacity, acuteness of mind, and 
justness of intellect and temper, gives the promise of 
light and leading to the progressive forces. He is hard 
trained; possesses tremendous and _ well-directed 
industry; does not miss points; has the constructive 
mind and outlook, and yet keeps the high ground rather 
than the low. One is glad, therefore, to know that he 
is fast getting an audience worthy of his powers. Next 
month he is to address a demonstration at Sheffield, 
which is virtually, though not narrowly or exclusively, 
Liberal, and his subject will be European policy. Here, 
alone among his contemporaries, he shares with Mr. 
George close personal knowledge of the scene, acquired 
in responsible positions. There, with his personal 
character, lies his distinction. He feels more deeply 
about the world, and works harder at the job of 
redeeming it, than any other public man. 


Ir the King’s visit to Belgium was an undoubted 
success, one of the factors in it was the personality of 
the Ambassador, Sir George Grahame. His task has 
been a difficult one; for all has not been happy in our 
post-war relations with Belgium. But Sir George 
Grahame was a find. Since the first Lord Lytton, the 
English Ambassador who was also an intellectual, a man 
of fine personal tastes and discernment, sympathetic to 
his times, and yet closely observant of them, has been 
a good deal to seek. Sir George had his long and very 
distinguished apprenticeship in Paris; and no one who 
saw him there would describe him as other than an adept 
in the courtesies, even in the elegancies, of his calling. 
But Sir George is more than a presence and a charmer. 
He is a statesman of an acute and forward-looking mind ; 
and he happens to be very much where he is wanted. 


I suppose the Armstrong appeal has excited more 
interest among lawyers than any other criminal case I can 
recall. I doubt whether the issue is approved. I 
have spoken with half-a-dozen men of law on it; 
their coincidence of view may have been accidental, 
but all inclined to think that though the verdict 
was the right one, the way of arriving at it 
was doubtfully just, or even legal. The Lord Chief 
Justice’s suggestion that the verdict was justified 
on the rest of the evidence, and that the jury 
would have arrived at the same conclusion even if the 
judge’s address to them had been different from what it 
was—how do he and his colleagues know this!—does 
not seem to a layman to invalidate this objection, but 
rather to strengthen it. “ If you hang a man, you ought 
to hang him according to the laws of England,”’ is the 
feeling ; and there is an opinion among lawyers of high 
standing, which some judges are thought to share, that 
criminal, procedure of late years has been hardened 
against the prisoner, and that we tend to the French 
system of admitting indirect and prejudicial testimony— 
in a word, to raking up a prisoner’s past. This Frenchi- 
fying process is jealously watched, and it was thought 
that the Armstrong appeal would administer a check to 
it. This hope, or expectation, has been disappointed, 
but the feeling I have described remains. 


I am very glad to see Mr. Arnold Bennett calling 
sharp attention to the case of a boy and girl (both under 
twenty) sentenced for incest to twelve and fifteen 
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months’ hard labor (one of the most terrible punishments 
known to the law) in a secret trial at Leeds. The case 
came into the Court of Appeal, and the Lord Chief 
Justice allowed the reporters to hear it. He also reduced 
the sentence on these young creatures to six months, and 
added that they were the victims of bad housing. More 
than two generations ago Charles Kingsley flared out at 
landlord-created incest in the village; to-day, with such 
a policy as the Government’s on housing, I suppose State- 
created incest would be the better word to use. But at 
least I warmly agree with Mr. Bennett that the public 
must hear these cases, and have some judgment on them, 
instead of leaving them to the unguided discretion of 
the Bench. For there is a plain public duty to be done 
in regard to them. 


Tue Covent Garden management made a very fine 
thing of their opening performance for the “ Ring ’’; 
the “ Rheingold,’’ to my mind not merely its nucleus, 
but its flower (for nearly all the nobler musical concep- 
tions are there, and the opening motiv is the finest of 
them all), stood out for the glorious epic it is. I suppose 
the “ Ring ”’ is literary music; and that its scheme of 
philosophic symbolism grates on the modern ear, which 
likes its music meaningless and emotionless. But what 
an opening, what solemnity in the Erda music, what force 
in the Alberich strain, and what a brooding thought 
hangs over the Wotan soliloquies! Perhaps the inter- 
pretation was more adequate than absolutely satisfying. 
I thought the playing of the overture slurred its 
magnificent rhythm, and though a good many of the 
suggestions of scene and atmosphere went extremely 
well, the crowning of the heights of Valhalla with the 
tricolor was, to me at least, an unanticipated effect. 
Everybody seemed delighted with Mr. Hyde’s Loge; 
certainly it was a brilliant piece of intellectual acting, 
not the less intriguing because, at moments, it looked 
extremely like an improvisation of Mr. George at Genoa, 
with Dark Alberich as But I forbear. 





Proressor Razicn’s death means, I fear (writes 
an ex-student of his lectures), a landslide for English 
Literature at Oxford. He it was who really shattered 
the stiff-necked monastic tradition against the cultiva- 
tion of letters there by sheer brilliance of offensive. 
Though of late years the English Literature 
School was passing under the shadow of donnish 
disapproval (because it was not a “ mental discipline,” 
and seemed to have a musical-comedyish air among the 
austerely pointing spires), his lectures were always 
thronged, and even the women-undergraduates did not 
take notes all the time. We were all too interested to 
take notes. His splendid eloquence, matching so perfectly 
his fine manner and dominating appearance, burnt up 
with a fierce flame the equally dominating theory at that 
time that culture was a matter of notebooks. Blank pages, 
blank minds. His magnetism, fieriness, power of vivid 
illustration, and magnificent range of expression made 
literature like an exciting truancy, and so enriched us 
with a literary experience we could have obtained in no 
other way. As a teacher he was very definitely among 
the romantics, and his writings on Milton, Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth, Stevenson, and others are interpretation 
rather than criticism. For Raleigh had a piety for 
letters. Though he has written a good deal about style, 
he has done so as a stylist himself rather than an analyst 
of that mysterious entity. 

A WavyraRER. 
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Life and Hetters. 


THE RETURN OF MYSTERY. 


“It is a universal condition of the enjoyable that 
the mind must believe in the existence of a law and 
yet have a mystery to move about in.’’—James CLERK 
MAXWELL. 


Twat our thinking, and with it our feeling, is largely 
conditioned by assumptions which have no logical neces- 
sity, is a commonplace of philosophy, and is indeed 
apparent to the slightest introspection. Characteristic 
of any age is a body of beliefs, resting on more or less 
good evidence, and a group of feelings associated with 
those beliefs. The German language, so rich in indefinite 
but valuable general terms, afforded the word Zeitgerst 
for this complex, a word we have directly translated into 
the Spirit of the Age. The name is a good one; it 
indicates that we are dealing with something which is 
widely diffused and also subject to change. It is subject 
to change, but it plays a dominating ré/e in the age to 
which it belongs. The Spirit of the Age is something 
that practically all the intellectual life of the age has 
in common. It is not manifested only in philosophical 
treatises or in works of art; it is often manifested even 
more strikingly in statesmen’s speeches and a country’s 
domestic and foreign policy. It is a kind of intellectual 
and emotional atmosphere of which everybody is aware, 
but which probably nobody could define, We see, how- 
ever, that a very important part of it consists of a sense 
of probability, of a tendency to accept certain kinds of 
explanation and to reject others. 

For the last few decades, at any rate, Science has 
been the chief factor in forming this omnipresent sense 
of probability. As a matter of fact, it is probable that 
the influence of Science in forming the Spirit of the Age 
can be traced a very long way back, as far back as 
Copernicus. Not that we assert the existence of a close 
connection between the Science and the other intellectual 
activities of Copernicus’s own age. The influence of 
which we speak is likely to manifest itself gradually ; in 
particular, it may take a long time to affect the arts. 
And by the time it has percolated so far its origin may 
be forgotten; it may appear as a subconscious rather 
than as a conscious group of assumptions. By the time 
a scientific discovery becomes part of the mental furnitme 
of an age, many of what were originally its possible 
implications will have become an integral part of it. The 
original discovery will then be merely the nucleus of a 
rich intellectual and, possibly, emotional complex, of 
which the parts are no longer envisaged separately. The 
work of Newton, for example, and the great body of exact: 
investigations he made possible, influenced the outlook 
of the nineteenth century chiefly in the direction of 
making determinism plausible. Such lecturers as 
Tyndall could confidently appeal to this mental predis- 
position on the part of their audience, although they 
had no need to postulate any direct acquaintance with 
the work of Newton and of his successors. The fact that 
Newton successfully formulated exact laws for the descrip- 
tion of natural phenomena is the important aspect of his 
work from our present point of view. The influence of 
Copernicus was rather different. From the point of 
view of the history of Science his importance is that he 
made Newton possible; from our present point of view 
his importance is that he made Darwin possible. Coper- 
nicus’s destruction of the isolated position of man’s 
planet in the solar system prepares the mind for Darwin’s 
destruction of the isolated position of man in the animal 
kingdom. They each shocked the same set of pre- 
possessions. 








The ‘‘ materialistic philosophy ’’’ which was so 
marked a feature of the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, and which still forms, we believe, the prevalent 
intellectual complexion, owed the whole of its plausibility 
to its supposed scientific backing. Its basis was not 
merely biological ; physics played quite as great a part 
as biology. The notion of determinism derived its 
strength, as we have said, chiefly from physics; biology 
was not in a position to demonstrate the exact corre- 
spondences required. The ultimate grandiose vision of 
the purely natural and inevitable march of evolution 
from the atoms of the primitive nebula to the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, as outlined 
by Tyndall in his Belfast Address, assumed the results 
of physics and astronomy as much as Darwin’s “ Origin 
of Species.” It was because biology was not the only 
science involved that it was possible to found a 
“‘ materialistic ’’ philosophy on Darwinism. One 
primary assumption of that philosophy, that life arises 
from “ dead ”’ matter, not only had no biological support, 
but had been decisively refuted by the experiments of 
Pasteur. But, as related to the general movement of 
Science, the hypothesis had the necessary plausibility. 
Considering the then existing evidence, this hypothesis, 
together with the hypothesis that mental states are 
produced by atomic movements in a strictly determinist 
manner, are, indeed, striking instances of the way in 
which the Zeitgeist, as much as the evidence, determines 
the direction of our thinking. 

The importance of such conceptions cannot be over- 
estimated. Directly or indirectly they influence the 
whole life, if not of their time, then of an age which 
succeeds them. The philosophy in question had existed 
for centuries, of course; what made it influential was 
the scientific backing it received, for, in these matters, 
Science has for some time past played the dominant réle. 
Neither religion nor philosophy has been able success- 
fully to oppose it ; nowadays, indeed, they seem concerned 
only to agree with it. And if, here and there, a 
few artists have felt themselves outraged by what were 
supposed to be the teachings of Science, their influence 
has not been sufficient to deflect the stream. Such 
isolated protestants have had nothing but their feelings 
to oppose to what were considered to be facts, and the 
world, with what may have been a stupid honesty, has 
followed after the supposed facts. But the influence of 
Science on the arts would require a separate investiga- 
tion. A certain stability is given to some serious art by 
its own tradition, and this may lessen its sensitiveness 
regarded merely as an indication of the spirit of its age. 
It is, nevertheless, very sensitive. In a history of modern 
literature, for example, it is impossible to exclude direct 
references to Darwin ; it is usual, indeed, to devote some 
space to such “‘ influences.’’ And the artist who is not 
at home in his age may be reduced to impotence by it. 
Dostoevsky is a magnificent example of a writer who, 
extremely sensitive to the spirit of his age, and pro- 
foundly understanding it, strove to transcend it. A 
smaller Dostoevsky might well have been nothing. And 
is a post-Darwinian Beethoven, or a post-Darwinian 
Dante, really conceivable? 

Now it is unfortunate that, so far as scientific 
discoveries form the Spirit of the Age, they do so at 
second-hand. The ‘ Origin of Species ’’ happens to be 
easy to read, but even so that body of thought known as 
‘‘ Darwinism ’’ owes its influence chiefly to such 
expositors as Huxley and Tyndall. The thing becomes 
set; it assumes hard, bold outlines; the issue has to be 
presented with something of the simplicity of an election 
cry. The universe of Science becomes finally a universe 
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from which all mystery is banished and where the only 
ultimates are small, incompressible spheres whose move- 
ments and combinations produce—everything. The 
chasm separating this conclusion from the actual 
scientific evidence is not realized. Very tentative and 
almost fantastic hypotheses become dogmas, and it is as 
dogmas that they become influences. As a matter of 
fact the scientific evidence, even of Darwin’s day, 
suggested quite other possibilities than those popularized 
as a ‘‘ materialistic ’’ philosophy. James Clerk Max- 
well, who had a profounder insight into physical reality 
than any other man of his time, in a very little known 
essay, draws attention to the ‘‘ singularities ’’ character- 
istic of certain natural phenomena, and suggests that 
there are more singular points the higher the rank of 
the existence. ‘‘ At these points, influences whose 
physical magnitude is too small to be taken account of 
by a finite being, may produce results of the greatest 
importance,’ and he warns his readers against ‘‘ that 
prejudice in favor of determinism which seems to arise 
from assuming that the physical science of the future is 
a mere magnified image of that of the past.”’ 
Maxwell’s remark is now seen to have been prophetic. 
The extraordinarily profound and far-reaching philo- 
sophical implications of the theory of relativity have 
hardly yet begun to be investigated, but we have already 
a general sense of their direction. Hermann Weyl’s 
‘* Raum, Zeit, Materie,’’ for instance, the most thorough 
mathematical exposition of the whole theory which has 
yet appeared, hints not obscurely at the philosophical 
bearing of the new investigations. Now that, by Weyl’s 
own work, Maxwell’s electromagnetic equations are 
included by the theory, it seems to be scientifically com- 
plete. It presents us with a picture of the universe 
which is wholly unlike the picture of the early physics. 
In particular, an altogether different réle is assigned to 
the human mind. So far as the exterior universe and 
the laws of nature are concerned, we see that the primary 
entity is the mind itself.. It is the mind which has 
created, not only space and time, but the matter it has 
put within that framework. The mind has not created 
the universe out of nothing, it is true. But it is almost 
impossible to say anything intelligible in the old sense 
about the fundamental entities to which Einstein’s theory 
leads us. Professor Eddington suggests that they may 
be ‘‘ the very stuff of our consciousness,’’ a somewhat 
mystical remark which nevertheless shows the trend of 
the new speculations. And, as a striking confirmation 
of Maxwell’s view of the possible development of physical 
science, we may quote one of the last sentences of Weyl’s 
profound discussion: ‘‘ It must be emphatically stated 
that the present state of physics lends no support what- 
ever to the belief that there is a causality of physical 
nature which is founded on rigorously exact laws.”’ 
Unfortunately not all men are mathematicians. The 
great and wonderful vista now opened up by Science— 
greater and more significant, we believe, than has existed 
at any previous time in the history of thought—is at 
present a consequence of highly abstruse investigations. 
The sheer technical difficulty of these inquiries will long 
hinder them from exerting their due influence on 
philosophy and, through philosophy, on the whole of the 
intellectual life of the age. But the new conceptions 
exist, and they derive their unshakable strength from 
the fact that they are the result of the severest Science. 
And surely no one can fail to see that they promise not 
only fascinating regions for thought, but a new liberation 
of the human spirit. Mystery, but more wonderful and 





full of promise than ever, has been restored to the | 


universe, 


' year, 


THE ADVENTUROUS PROFESSOR. 


Ir we must always await the end, the Oxford Professor 
of English Literature has been fortunate; for his end 
harmonized with his life. It is not often that a Univer- 
sity Professor dies ‘‘ in action.’’ Perhaps it is not often 
that a Professor wishes so to die, for the Professorial 
disposition naturally inclines to meditation or other 
sedentary pursuits, and though the contests between 
Professors are often marked by an acrimony surpassing 
the rage of Field-Marshals, they are like battles in a 
motionless vacuum where only themselves can breathe. 
But our Professor, Sir Walter Raleigh, was made of 
different stuff. We do not know whether he claimed 
any connection of blood with his great namesake, but 
certainly he was touched by a kindred tang of spirit, and, 
writing of the Elizabethan, we once said: ‘‘ We like to 
think of him as the typical English rover, and the typical 
Englishman of letters, capable both of action and of art. 
The present time has shown that the country can still 
produce men of similar nature—men like the old Greek 
who boasted himself the follower of war and of the 
Muses.’”” The late Professor would certainly have 
rejoiced in that boast, and his end has proved it. There 
are not many University Professors who_would be invited 
by the Air Force to write the history of Aeroplane War- 
fare, but no one questioned the choice of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. The first volume was finished. To secure the 
touch of reality for the second, he flew from Egypt to 
Bagdad (with a pause, perhaps fatal, of four days in the 
desert), then on to Mosul, and, overcome with fever, 
back again to Egypt, where the disease further 
developed. And so he reached his own Oxford only to 
die as a soldier who dies “from wounds received in 
action.’”’ And now he lies near his beautiful home at 
Ferry Hinksey beside a tributary of the Thames—fit 
place for a typical English rover, and a typical English- 
man of letters. We mean no offence to Scotland, which 
may claim his birth; but it was this country that 
educated him, and here he lived nearly all his life. 

Throughout his work we trace that zest for action 
and adventure—adventure of the spirit when he could 
not get it in the flesh. As the “ Manchester Guardian ”’ 
said in a leading article, “Sir Walter Raleigh was 
brilliant. His mind had solid contents, but much the 
most striking thing about it was its gallant and almost 
mousquetaire carriage. His writing was a kind of 
swordsmanship; it had dexterity and defiance, and 
always seemed to carry a tall plume.”” Yes, it was a 
kind of swordsmanship. We were dazzled by it, as 
Bathsheba was dazzled by Sergeant Troy’s brilliant 
display with the sword. It was naturally in his earliest 
work that this brilliancy was most dazzling, and so let 
us take a few sentences from his immature but dashing 
little book on “ Style ’’ :— 

‘* Words are things,’’ he cries : “ it is useless to try 
to set them in a world apart. an oe in books only 
by accident, and for one written there are a thousand, 
infinitely more powerful, spoken. hey are deeds: 
the man who brings word of a lost battle can work no 
comparable effect with the muscles of his arm... 
Hence the sternest education in the use of words is 
least of all to be gained in the schools, which cultivate 
verbiage in a highly artificial state of seclusion. A 
soldier cares little for poetry, because it is the exercise 
of power that he loves, and he is accustomed to do 
more with his words than give pleasure. To keep 
language in immediate touch with reality, to lade it 
with action and passion, to utter it hot from the heart 
of determination, is to exhibit it in the plenitude of 
power.” 

Upon reading those sentences, anyone who has lived 
through the ‘nineties could fix their date almost to a 
They breathe the very spirit of the time—the 
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spirit of a peaceful and regulated time longing for adven- 
ture and irregularity and the sight of flowing blood— 
the spirit of Henley and Kipling and Stevenson. It was 
an age crying out for action, rejoicing in its jolly little 
wars, and piously informed by its priests that God’s 
voice sounded in the “ barking’’ of the guns. Twenty 
years later the epicures of blood got their bellyful. One 
surviving writer among them still ventured to speak of 
bloodshed as the Condy’s Fluid of Humanity, but our 
millions of fighting men did not appreciate the com- 
parison, and few even among our Bishops would now 
mistake the boom of guns, however distant, for the 
voice of God. 

Like others of his time, the Professor was caught by 
the glamor of war, always renewing its brightness in 
times of peace among imaginative people ignorant of 
war’s reality. In all his three greater books, the 
“ Milton,’’ the “ Wordsworth,’’ and the “ Shakespeare,” 
we find traces of this attractive illusion. Even in Words- 
worth he gladly detected a genuine characteristic too 
often overlooked. After writing of the ‘‘ Happy 
Warrior,’’ he adds:— 


“Tt was a strange fortune, some think, that made 
Wordsworth the best Laureate of the warrior. So fixed 
is the misconception of his character and of his poetry 
that the very existence of this, his great tribute to the 
noblest of professions, is held to require explanation. 
But, in truth, had he followed his early leanings and 
taken the army for his calling, he would have been an 
incomparable soldier.’’ 

The glamor of war has obviously enticed the 
Professor to over-statement. He talks like Mr. Kipling 
or someone ignorant of reality. The true heart of his 
feeling for action is better shown in his discussion of the 
old division between action and letters as revealed in 
Shakespeare :— 


‘“‘ His pictures of the men in whom imagination is 
predominant—Richard II., Hamlet, Macbeth—are 
among the most wonderful in his gallery, the most 
closely studied and intimately realized. But not even 
the veil of drama can hide from us the admiration and 
devotion that he feels for those other men to whom 
action is easy—Hotspur, the bastard Faulconbridge, 
and, chief of all, Othello. These are the natural lords 
of human-kind.”’ 


From such passages we can imagine how the craving 
for action, quite apart from war and bloodshed, haunted 
the Professor all his life. It has haunted many students, 
and many poets and writers, in the same manner. It 
drives them to rebellion against specialism. They long 
to prove themselves great men as well as great writers. 
Over his predecessors and contemporaries in literature 
we find Goethe lamenting: “ The day is long, and so is 
the night; you cannot always be writing poetry.’ 
“Their memory is worth preserving,’’ he continues, “ if 
only as a warning that the most distinguished man lives 
only from day to day, and has a poor time of it if he 
turns in upon himself and refuses to thrust his hand 
deep into the fullness of this outer world, in which alone 
he can find nurture for his spirit and the measure of his 
growth.’’ So it was that, at the height of his powers 
and his fame, Goethe took on himself in a little German 
State the Ministries of War, of Finance, of Mines, of 
the Arts (controlling the theatre, which included the 
tempers of the actresses), and finally became President 
of the Chamber. We find him laying out the public 
park, designing the new palace, choosing professors for 
the University and clergy for the churches, listening to 
the complaints of farmers, assisting the hungry weavers 
in Apolda, and riding out night after night to save the 
wooden huts of the Thiiringen peasants from fire. In 
old age he half regretted all this activity, for he thought 
he might have done more artistic work; and indeed in 





comparison with the great quantity of his writings the 
purely artistic results of the highest class are small. 
But he had his reward in a certain splendor and fullness. 
of life. If by his example he had succeeded in saving 
his countrymen from introspection, minute specialism, 
and the other habits of the bookworm that never dies, 
his reward would have been complete. 

Both the temptations and the rewards of Professor 
Raleigh were of the same nature as Goethe’s. A man of 
conspicuous form and abundant vitality, he was resolved 
to make his own life a kind of epic battle, and in his 
work to bring reality like a renewing breath into the 
very corpses of literary pursuits. It may seem strange 
that such a man should have so closely studied Words- 
worth, and have written a book upon that grave poet fit 
to rank with Matthew Arnold’s essays, or with the work 
of Mr. A. C. Bradley, greatest of our critics, and twice 
Raleigh’s predecessor in office. But to those who know 
Wordsworth it is not strange. In Wordsworth he dis- 
covered, not only that warrior spirit of which we have 
spoken, but a far finer and rarer quality, deeply inter- 
fused in all the poet’s noblest work. Three brief 
quotations from his book will reveal the quality we 
mean :— 


“Speaking only of what he saw ‘in the familiar 
circuit of his home,’ Wordsworth saved poetry from that 
touch of unreality which comes from too prolonged and 
too deep an obeisance made to hearsay virtues, and 
brought it back to the miracles that transform the face 
of daily life.” 


Again, after describing the “ Leech-gatherer’’ (a poem 
which turns upon this very question of the strife between 
action and artistic work) Professor Raleigh writes :— 


“That is the whole dramatic action of this 
wonderful poem. The management of it shows 
Wordsworth at his greatest. He had not loved and 
studied Nature in vain. The man is compared to certain 
natural appearances which have something of mystery 
and dignity about them. ...And when he has 
delivered his message, the old pauper on the lonely 
moor has won a place beside the great heroic figures 
of history, or epic, or drama.”’ 


Finally, the Professor concludes his book with words 
that might serve as his own epitaph :— 


‘* Sanity holds hard by the fact, and knows that 
to turn away from it is to play the recreant. Here was 
a poet who faced the fact, and against whom the fact 
did not prevail. To know him is to learn courage ; to 
walk with him is to feel the visitings of a larger, purer 
air, and the peace of an unfathomable sky.”’ 





THE RETURN OF THE MIGRANTS. 


THE movements of homing birds can, from one point of 
view, be better appreciated in Surrey than at the Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse, where in spring and autumn the air 
is dark with plumes and white with spray. In spring, 
the regular migrants are homeward bound to us, and 
their peremptory flight, speeded by desire and buoyed 
by memory, so different from the lingering, mutable 
exodus of autumn, is not so easily checked by adversity 
of weather. It is a precipitation of an almost inorganic 
rhythm and compulsion, as though responding to 
planetary magnetism or the urge of gravity ; but emotion 
is the measure which propels frail wings into concert 
with elemental forces and yet is greater than they. 

It is a mistake, therefore, to assume that the storms 
of April beat back the birds as well as the leaves and 
flowers; they took wing, not indeed with the precision 
of the universal pulse, but knowing their appointed 
times, some rather later, but others earlier than their 
time-table, most of them songless, furtively, as though 
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slipping under the guard of the clamorous winds, and 
thin in rank. For when winds are brusque from 
north and west, the main hosts only are retarded, and 
vast numbers are over and safe if weather looks the 
other way for but a day and a night; the vanguard, 
intelligent of seasons not climate, sets forth its aery 
caravan if the heavens fall. But if destiny seems to 
rule the unvanquishable tribal impulse of spring 
migration, its fixedness is loosened as soon as the birds 
reach, not their summer homes, but convenient inns and 
places of rest on the journey. A year or so ago, a book 
was written propounding the theory that the males on 
spring migration at once split up, appropriate territorial 
rights in definite areas, and sing to proclaim the sites of 
their tenures to the females who follow after; and this 
theory was accepted by the orthodox. The laggard 
spring of this year has shown the field-naturalist plainly 
enough that birds are not pieces on a biological draughts- 
board, automata discharging the reproductive function 
by congenital obligation, but variable living creatures, 
responsive to the uncertain play of circumstance. 
April was not shy but froward with the promptings 
of womanhood, and one sought her presaging light, at 
once kindling and mild, in the dimmer recesses of her 
mood. The air was void of insect wing, but the green 
tiger-beetle with crimson spots pranced over the 
herbage, and the wolf-spider was abroad with her 
cubs. The rigging of the woodland trees was hazed 
with the purple of the wary buds, but the hornbeam in 
tthe sheltered hollow hung down a golden rain of dusty 
yellow catkins above the heads of the emerald-leaved 
dog’s-mercury flowerless in its shadow, and the horse- 
chestnut with its special mosaic of leafage to catch the 
light was, even at the end of the month, alone in shaking 
out its spring plumage to the inclement winds. The 
flowers of the gorse were nightlights instead of candles ; 
blackthorn and primroses wrote their songs out in secret 
corners, like poets timid of publication ; and on the open 
heath only the rarest and minutest Veronica trifillus, 
bold as Tom Thumb, opened its deep blue petals in its 
whorl of tiny leaves. The king-cups of the bog came out 
like suns from the protecting cloud of the alder clump, 
‘but nowhere in the open marsh. The foreign wood- 
pigeons were still touring the country, small bands of 
-stock-doves hurried overhead, a hundred chaffinches fed 
-on the pine-seeds in a warm pocket of windless air. 
Winter still had the best of it. 
In the latter half of April I neither heard nor saw 
a single migrant among the woodlands, meadows, and 
heaths of Surrey, except the cuckoo and the whinchat, 
who was early home (April 19th), his new suit of yellow- 
brown splashed bright upon the burnt common—though 
I knew that many of them had been within a few miles 
cof me for days. They were all holidaying by the ponds 
ifor food, for shelter, for rest, and for sheer diversion. 
‘You travel over tree-pipit country (as over cirl-bunting 
and woodlark country, for birds can be mapped by 
districts as well as small holdings), and the chosen trees 
are empty of their yearly familiars, while among the 
birches, which are the mounting for the moonstone pond 
a mile away, there are a score of them forgathered in a 
hush of air like the wintering chaffinches, singing to 
flight and flying to song in that unique fashion of theirs 
which interprets one by the other in an adjusted work- 
manship of delicately mingled arts. The tired black- 
-cap hides in the reed-bed with the chiding sedge-warbler, 
and a few yards away the nightingale gathers his passion 
up into the full crescendo and twangs his lyre-string with 
a main fervor that seems to fling the echoes into ripples 
over the water. He had been a full three days here, 
where he will not nest, to kindle so tumultuous a flame. 





The buff-coated sand-martins sheer the crests of the 
wavelets in batlike to-ing and fro-ing, fifty of them in 
a maze of aerial patterns, and almost transparent in the 
cold sunlight. Words, even notes of music, only trudge 
before the spectacle of such a mastery, and could we 
think as they fly, our souls would be hovering, wheeling, 
and dancing before the gates of heaven. A house-martin 
is among them, and the swallows, fewer and fewer in 
number every year, take lonelier and wider sweeps over 
the pond. On April 24th I saw three early swifts high 
in air over one of them, and not one in the village where 
they congregate, for the rest of the month. The Surrey 
ponds are not only junctions on the lines of migration ; 
they are, so to speak, a reference library for bird-lore. 
Reed-bunting and the late-coming reed-warbler share 
the same willow, ankle-deep in water—stay-at-homes and 
regular migrants. Redshank and common sandpiper 
paddle the shallows and nest on the margins, and in the 
middle of the month I flushed the rare green sandpiper 
(Tinga ochropus) from the sedgy bank of a small fairy 
pond bosomed deep in vegetation, and off he went, twist- 
ing, careening, and ricocheting like a snipe, almost pied 
in the bronze of mantle and wings and the white of the 
lower back—a shining example of the bird of passage. 
The grey wagtail as a partial migrant, and occasional 
teal, goldeneye, tufted duck, and other storm-bound 
wildfowl, as late winterers, make the ponds an encyclo- 
pedia of travel, where you meet birds on their way to 
“ farthest Thule,’’ home from Cape Colony, back from 
the Cornish Riviera, and off to the next bush for the 
rest of the year. 

Even the Greenland Wheatear (Znanthe enantic 
leucorrhea), the larger and brighter race of wheatear and 
a bird of passage, lingers for some days on the open sandy 
borders of one of the bigger ponds, girdled by heath ; but 
the interregnum, the windless interval between the gale 
of migration and the renewed ferment of nest-building, 
is best illustrated by the chiff-chaffs and willow- 
warblers. The pond fugitively graced by the green 
sandpiper is embroidered with groves of birches and 
willows, and in so miserly a spring one discovers for the 
first time where the willow-warbler found his name. It 
was among the upright catkins of the willow, their work 
over when he arrives in normal springs, but the precise 
shade of his mingling of yellow and green. In these 
groves the willow-warblers in dozens, and all males, were 
singing, the soft pipes of the tender leafage hidden in the 
bark, a ‘‘ melodious greenery ’’ which swathed the twigs 
in a luminescence of delicate sweet sound, and, unwind- 
ing from them in sprays and falls of airy tones, as the 
volume grew, seemed to break into sight in the running 
sparkles of the brief sunlight upon the water. The pond 
was islanded in music; the very heart of spring seemed 
to blossom in this one place in a green and gold so 
spiritual and volatile that it sought an expression more 
rare than that of form and colour, and found it only in the 
£olian harps, faint touched and drowsing into silence, 
of the willow-warblers. A few of them were even singing 
on the wing, as though fearing to snap the charmed 
circle of melody and following its wavelets, while one 
among the birches a short way off from the pond swooped 
in full song and flight upon an orange underwing 
(Brephos parthenias), a birch moth only, and banked 
steeply away from it, recognizing in time the armament 
of such brightness. 

Some miles from this pond, foliaged, so to speak, in 
music, there was a much smaller one, forty yards by 
thirty, end hidden on three sides by the emerald spears 
of rushes, thickets of banded bamboo shafts, and patches 
of bramble, lilac, willow, gorse, broom, rhododendron, 
alder, guelder and wild rose, some, no doubt, the escapes 
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of a forsaken garden. It was tenanted by twelve pairs 
of chiff-chaffs and willow-warblers, the only ones within 
a two-mile circuit in the last week of the month, though, 
territorially speaking, there was not room for more than 
one pair. A thrush was brooding on her full clutch, 
‘* like heath-bells gilt with dew ’’; a nuthatch, loaded 
with mud, flew to her nest high up in a sycamore, 
trowelled and basted and mortared it about the entrance, 
in and out like a monster busy bee; robins and dunnocks 
and wrens peered about with bristling beards growing 
out of their beaks—but the fairylike leaf-warblers had 
no thought but play, hey ding-a-ding, and care-free love. 
In this Arcady of rest, which might well have enticed 
and enchanted their wings to it over seas and mountains, 
these Thomalins and Sylvias of the bird-peoples disported 
themselves, so confident, I could but think, in the spell 
of their own beauty that one came and perched upon my 
finger as I stood among the bamboos, a benediction, a 
grace which was like the forgiveness of sins. In that 
wonderful moment I saw that birds are never really seen 
as they are, for the silvery underside in shadow was 
dusted with the palest lavender, the bloom of fairy-fruit. 
What cannot Nature do, when with a vapor of color, a 
whisper of yellow and green, she can shape this vision? 
Like humming-birds in homespun, they flitted and 
twinkled over the water in gentle meanders, loops and 
arcs and scallops and sinuous windings, skimming and 
dipping upon it as airily as the flies they caught, and 
hovering, two lovers, in mid-water, beak to beak with 
wings just flicking the surface. And this ballet, subdued 
as moonlight, went on for days and all day long, and 
not a festive, idle sprite among them all had a notion of 
land-grabbing, house-hunting, and married cares. Let 
the workshop of new lives rest its looms for a bit; let 
heredity and evolution wait; through wind, rain, and 
storm, over thousands of miles of sea and land, this has 
been our mark ; we are here for fun. 
H. J. M. 





Communications. 


THE OLD VIC. AND MR. ATKINS. 


To the Editor of THE NATION & THE ATHENZUM. 
Sm,—Opportunely, just when some of us must be 
deciding how £70,000 can be best devoted “to the memory of 
Shakespeare,” Mr. Robert Atkins has afforded, in his revival 
of “Timon of Athens” at the Old Vic., another revelation 
of courage, insight, and the artist-mind. The Executive 
Committee of the Shakespeare Memorial National Theatre 
meet next Tuesday to prepare their revised recommendations. 
Upon the support there forthcoming for the Old Vic. will 
depend (1) whether the Old Vic. can continue at all; 
(2) whether the New Shakespeare Company can be organized 
in conjunction with it for provincial purposes, and 
(3) whether, anywhere in London, a place and means can be 
found for the experimental producing of Shakespeare regu- 
larly and faithfully, without cuts and upon a platform-stage. 
So far as the Old Vic.’s fate is concerned something has, 
of course, already been done by strenuous appeals to the 
public. The few thousand pounds, however, that have been 
so bravely conjured from the. pockets of enthusiasts do not 
get us appreciably nearer the £30,000 that will be needed 
almost immediately to house Morley College elsewhere and 
make room for the alterations upon which the L.C.O. insists. 
The Shakespeare Memorialists would have power to give the 
whole sum out of their capital, as the trust-deed undoubtedly 
allows ; but whether the Old Vic. “ party” on the Committee 
is strong enough to enforce this is another matter. 
One suggestion, which may be considered at the coming 
meeting, is that the Duchy of Cornwall Estate—in other 





words, the Prince of Wales—as the largest ground-landlord 
in the neighborhood, might be induced to make a present 
of a new home for Morley College. If this should happen— 
and both the Queen and Princess Mary know and love the 
Old Vic.—the money that the Shakespeare Memorialists 
could spare without internal strife, added to that already 
subscribed, would save the old theatre and even leave some- 
thing for carrying on the good work. 

As to the proposed amalgamation of the New Shakespeare 
Company with the Old Vic., there have been many miscon- 
ceptions. Pious regrets about supposed “ ill-feeling” have 
been expressed in some quarters. It is not a question of 
hostility, or of one concern ousting the other, but merely of 
economy. Otherwise, if the Memorialists decide to help the 
Old Vic.—and Heaven grant they do !—they would have either 
to abandon the New Shakespeare Company altogether, or 
continue running it separately at a ruinous loss. As was 
shown in Tue Nation aND THE ATHEN#vUm of February 25th, 
the amalgamation would save money on offices, staff, and 
storage, and in a host of other ways. No one of those who 
know would dream of suggesting for a moment any weakening 
of Miss Baylis’s position. On the other hand, the Shakespeare 
Memorialists can be, with all their faults, at any rate relied 
upon to safeguard their own survival. 

The change, after all, would not be very great. Already 
we have, in prospect, Mr. Bridges Adams touring the 
provinces with, to all intents and purposes, Stratford-upon- 
Avon as a centre. In London we have Mr. Robert Atkins, 
whose abilities as an experimental producer have not merely 
responded to every test, but have done quite miraculous 
things with the material at command. “7 

What could be happier than an association between these 
two young managers? It is all the better, from some points 
of view, that they differ very widely in their Shakespearian 
ideals. Mr, Bridges Adams, with his charming fancy in 
scenic design—the scenes that he did for the Gilbert and 
Sullivan revivals at the Prince’s would alone have been proof 
enough of that!—has a natural trend towards the picture- 
stage. His New Shakespeare Company must perforce, as 
things are, appear in picture-stage theatres. So he is the 
right man in the right place. 

Though also an artist with his brush, Mr. Robert Atkins 
is an open and acknowledged believer in the platform-stage 
for Shakespeare. At the Old Vic. he has used wisely and 
well—and to excellent effect—just as much as he is allowed 
by the century-old “apron” bequeathed from the original 
“Coburg.” He is convinced from practical experience (as he 
has publicly confessed) that the future of Shakespearian pro- 
duction lies in the establishment of a theatre where the actor 
can be nearer the audience than the picture-stage makes 
possible—not a pedantically “Elizabethan” theatre, with a 
dull and unvarying background, but a theatre that allows 
of fidelity to Shakespeare's text and sequence of scenes, and 
to the predominance of speech over spectacle. 

Accordingly, upon these three contingencies must rest 
our hopes. The primary thing is the salvation of the Old 
Vic. This, as we have seen, can only be brought about by the 
sudden help of some dazzlingly generous benefactor. If the 
Prince of Wales is to be approached, the official weight which 
has been the Memorialists’ bane hitherto may prove a 
blessing at last! Then there is the salvation of the New 
Shakespeare Company. This is not quite so important, for 
there are a surprising number of Shakespeare companies “ on 
the road,” frequently clashing with each other—Sir Frank 
Benson’s, Mr. Baynton’s, Mr. Doran’s, Mr. Ben Greet’s and 
others, not to mention the repertory-theatres. Lastly, a 
better chance is to be desired for Mr. Robert Atkins and for 
his invaluable blend of scholarly loyalty to Shakespeare's 
intent, and original and broadly sympathetic art, both as 
actor and producer—his interests outside Shakespeare cannot 
surely be counted against him! The experimental platform- 
stage theatre he calls for can alone solve the still-vexed 
problem—how exactly ought we to produce Shakespeare 
nowadays, even if we had “all appurtenances and means to 
boot ”?—Yours, &c., 

SHAKSPERIAN. 
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Hetters to the Editor. 


THE OCCUPIED RHINELAND. 


Sm,—May I relate the impressions which I brought 
away after spending ten days in the occupied area, travelling 
slowly, and seeing many persons from Ludwigshafen to 
Dusseldorf ? 

1. The French policy underlying the military occupation 
is unmistakable. The French (and, speaking of the occupied 
areas, French includes Belgian, for the two policies appear 
in complete accord) are showing the “ definite determination,” 
as it has been put by Mr. P. Noyes, formerly U.S. Rhineland 
Commissioner, ‘to make the Rhineland ultimately French 
territory.’ By most varied means, from military hectoring 
to cultural amiabilities, they are using great efforts to this 
end. 

2. Their military forces are being constantly increased, 
while British forces are being reduced and American forces 
will have departed before June 1st. These increases, in 
cavalry and air forces, with demands for further billets, 
houses, barracks, stables, and exercise-grounds, are very 
burdensome. One asks, are they preparatory for the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr at the end of May? 

3. The French methods of “ pénétration pacifique” are 
conspicuous—French banks in new, prominent premises ; 
French newspapers published on the Rhine; French public 
reading-rooms and bookshops, in which all and any are 
welcomed and given gratis propaganda literature of the 
Chauvinist type; lectures, concerts, organ recitals, band 
performances, and theatrical representations by French 
performers, not so much to entertain French soldiers as to 
attract and influence German people. Much of this, of 
course, is paid for by the Germans to effect the conversion 
of German into French subjects. 

4. There is a constant interference, direct and indirect, 
with German political life, while support with money and in 
other ways is given to movements like the separatist “ Inde- 
pendent Rhenish Republic.” There are fines and suppression 
imposed on newspapers, charges and fines against Landtag 
members and others for speeches, &c., prohibition of meet- 
ings, processions and demonstrations, imprisonmenis by the 
military courts, &c., on quite different lines, and in another 
spirit, from what is seen in the British occupied zone. 

5. There is a callous disregard of the feelings and moral 
standards of the German people in connection with the use 
of Colonial troops, mostly African yellow or colored men 
(not properly black or negroid, most of whom have been 
withdrawn), the enforced provision and furnishing of houses 
for brothels, the closing of open spaces, and so forth. I was 
frankly surprised at some instances of this kind. 

6. The French are increasingly disliked, and even hated, 
while the British are gradually being more tolerated, and 
even welcomed as friends. French propaganda and the 
growing French population—growing owing to the officers 
and soldiers being much more largely married men with 
families and dependants than formerly—may influence a few 
Germans, but the population as a whole are less than ever 
ready to welcome the French. Pacifists, Republicans, and 
Socialists complain that the French policy helps the mili- 
tarist and monarchical parties of the Reichstag Right, and 
also the Communists, i.e, the extremists and believers in 
force-methods, and that a modern, peaceful political pro- 
gramme suffers. 

Does France really mean to invade and hold the Ruhr 
after May 3lst? Are the increased forces which France is 
now marshalling on the Rhine intended for bluff, or really 
to be used on a further march into Germany? Clearly, the 
occupation of the Ruhr would be a great step, which must 
be taken some day, if the French are to act on their “ definite 
determination to make the Rhineland ultimately French 
territory.” But, when the end of this month comes, will 
France find it pays best to delay the step which, no doubt, 
her present rulers intend her to take ?—Yours, &c., 


JoserH Kina. 











GERMANS IN CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 
Sir,—Dr. Medinger’s statement on the position of the 
Germans in Czecho-Slovakia, to which prominence was given 
in Tue Natron anp THE ATHEN#U™ of April 29th, contains 
a number of half-truths and misstatements, which I should 
like to exhibit in the correct light. 
1. Dr. Medinger’s comparison with Switzerland is not 


applicable to Czecho-Slovakia: the Swiss Republic is a 
federation of independent cantons, of which each is a 
republic in itself—a system which never was promised and 
never can be introduced in Czecho-Slovakia, the historical 
foundations of which are essentially different. And I very 
much doubt whether Dr. Medinger would welcome the intro- 
duction of the Swiss cantonal system in Czecho-Slovakia ; 
for in accordance with the Swiss conditions the Germans in 
the Prague or Brno canton could claim no schools or uni- 
versities at all, thus sharing the fate of the French and 
Italian minorities of Basel or Zurich, or the German 
minorities of Lausanne, Geneva, or Tessin, who are obliged 
to have recourse to expensive: private instruction if they 
wish to have their children educated in their mother-tongue. 
Dr. Medinger cannot be unaware of the fact that outside 
of four of the Swiss cantons one cannot speak of any rights 
of minorities in Switzerland. In Zurich or Bern, for 
example, there can be none but German public schools ; 
there are Italian classes, but their sole object is to give 
pupils a sufficient knowledge of German to enable them to 
follow German instruction. : 

2. To my knowledge, which I can bear out by statistics, 
the facts concerning the alleged neglect of German education 
in Caecho-Slovakia are the exact opposite of what he repre- 
sents them to be. Owing to their more favorable-treatment 
by the former régime, the Germans in Czecho-Slovakia have 
not only proportionately more special and secondary schools, 
but also more elementary schools than the ‘Czechs, the 
average number of German children per school-class being 
46, of Czech children 52. The Germans in Czecho-Slovakia 
are, as a matter of fact, better provided with schools than 
their compatriots in Prussia, where there is one public 
elementary school for an average of 170 pupils, while the 
Germans in Czecho-Slovakia have-one school for-an average 
of 140 pupils. Dr. Medinger’s statement that some 110 
German schools have been closed: is quite true, only he 
omits to complete the truth by saying that they were closed 
because the number of pupils attending them—-where there 
were any pupils at all—was too small to justify their main- 
tenance. I enclose a list showing that in the 56 schools 
closed before July, 1921 (the latest statistics accessible to 
me), there were altogether only 348 children, an average of 
six children per school. But Dr. Medinger conceals the fact 
that many entirely new German schools have been estab- 
lished by the Czecho-Slovak Government. In Slovakia 
alone the Government opened 98 German public elementary 
schools, where there was not a single one before. 

3. In complaining of the unequal expenditure for 
German and Czech universities, Dr. Medinger again neglects 
the important fact that—apart from the heavy expenses 
involved in the opening of two new Czech (and Slovak) 
universities (at Brno and Bratislava)—the Czech University 
in Prague alone would be justified in requiring more money 
for its needs than its German sister—the first reason being 
that it has almost three times the number of students, and 
the second, that the Czech University was so shamefully 
neglected by the Austrian régime, that much money will yet 
have to be spent before its equipment can compare with that 
of the German institution. 

4. Dr. Medinger complains that Czech has been intro- 
duced as an official language of the State, that the pro- 
ceedings in the Czech Parliament are in Czech, and that 
frequently German Members of Parliament do not know 
what they are supposed to be voting about. He omits to 
mention that (as may be seen from the official stenographic 
reports) the deputies make their speeches and submit their 
proposals, &c., in any language they please, and that it 
is just as difficult for a Czech deputy to learn German, as 
for a German deputy to learn Czech. And may I remind 
Dr. Medinger of one of his own speeches, delivered in 1915, 
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in the course of which he laid down the principle that in the 
future Austrian Parliament only German must be admitted 
as the language of procedure, that all proposals must be 
moved in German, and that no language but German must 
be admitted into the Committees? If Dr. Medinger thought 
this a just principle to lay down for the Central Parliament 
of an Empire, of which the Germans formed only one-third 
of the population, how can he complain of being oppressed 
by a Slav majority in a Parliament in which an incomparably 
more liberal linguistic usage prevails? 

5. Having regard to your limitations of space, I cannot 
touch upon the less important of Dr. Medinger’s allegations. 
May I just add that the municipal authorities of Marienbad 
decided, only a few days ago, to supplement German street- 
signs by Czech ones, in addition to those in English and 
French? And any recent visitor to Carlsbad will remember 
having seen, not merely exclusively German street-signs 
there, but street-signs perpetuating the memory of men s0 
agreeable of recollection to the Czechs as Kaiser Wilhelm, 
Franz Josef, and Bismarck; this, to my knowledge, with- 
out interference of any kind.—Yours, &c., 

JAROSLAV CISAR. 

Czecho-Slovak Legation. 


“GERMAN WAGES 3s. A WEEK.” 

Srr,—Mr. Pethick Lawrence's letter is an amazing docu- 
ment. He pays a short visit to Germany, inquires as to 
rates of wages paid, is told some fairy tale, and then pro- 
ceeds to build upon this flimsy basis a whole superstructure 
of arguments and conclusions. 

It is perfectly true that, generally speaking, wages in 
Germany have not the same purchasing power as before the 
war, but they are not nearly so low as Mr. Pethick Lawrence 
reports. Of course, turning marks into English currency 
and then arguing from the figures thus obtained is perfectly 
wrong. The only criterion by which to measure present wages 
is the present cost of living inside the country, otherwise the 
cost-of-living index figures. This figure for April was 3,175 ; 
in other words, the cost of keeping a family of five heads in 
April, 1922 (food, fuel, light, and rent), was practically 
thirty-two times as high as in 1914. 

Now as to wages. It is obvious that there is no such 
thing as a uniform rate of wages for a whole country. Wages 


vary a good deal as between the various trades and industries, | 


also as between small country towns, large country towns, 
and the great cities. The only really reliable figures are the 
rates as fixed by agreement between the trade unions and 
the employers’ associations, or as settled by Arbitration 


Courts. Well, here are some figures for skilled trades in 
Berlin, in force for May :— 

Carpenters _ M.26_ ~=— Bricklayers M.26 
Builders’ Laborers M.25 Women (sewers) M.15 
Upholsterers (men) M.21 Laborers M.20 
Paviors & Stone Dressers M.26 (Gardeners ru M.21 
Rammer Men ... ...M.25.60 Women Gardeners M.19 
Laborers ...M.19.50 


All these are rates per hour. As the working week in Berlin 
is, generally speaking, forty-six hours, and never exceeds 
forty-eight hours for standard rates, it is easily seen how 
much per week is earned. Berlin rates do not apply to the 
country, though in some towns, notably Hamburg, the rates 
are somewhat higher. Probably from 10 per cent. to 25 per 
cent. should be taken off, according to size and population, 
local and trade circumstances. It is quite impossible to give 
general rates applying to the whole country, as they vary 
almost from week to week. No trade union would dream 
of settling for more than a month ahead, as prices are alto- 
gether beyond calculation in advance. 

Now as to employers’ profits. Here is a case which is 
probably a record : The Harburg Iron and Brass Works paid, 
for 1920, to their shareholders no less than 46 per cent. 
dividend, besides issuing bonus shares to the full extent of 
the capital, which therefore did not cost the shareholders 
a penny. The capital thus watered stood in the books for 
1921 at M.7 millions. This year (i.c., 1921) the happy share- 
holders receive 300 per cent., split up into a 75 per cent. 





dividend and 225 per cent. bonus; but as 50 per cent. of 
the capital is water, each shareholder receives really M.6 for 
every M.1 paid-up. Of course, not all companies show such | 
results. Probably 25 per cent. to 30 per cent. would be a 
fair all-round average, taking all the industries together. 
Moreover, what the industrialists—the coal, iron, and textile 
lords—take is probably much less than the milliards that the 
great landowners, and even the small and medium freehold 
farmers, have squeezed out of the mass of the people during 
and after the war. 

In conclusion, the position in Germany is: The working 
classy in towns, is working hard and continuously (little 
unemployment) at probably 20 per cent. below real pre-war 
wages ; the shopkeepers have done well; the professional 
classes, especially journalists and the theatrical folk, are 
terribly hard-up, so are the civil servants and the small 
rentier class; the industrialists have made great profits ; 
the landowners of all grades,—i.c., the producers of food- 
stuffs—have fleeced everybody, and are now the richest and 
most lightly taxed class.—Yours, &c., 

C. F. Varenuo.z. 


Sm,—I am entirely in sympathy with Mr. Pethick 
Lawrence’s aim, but the figures he gives in your issue of 
May 13th might, I think, prove somewhat misleading. I 
do not know of what district Mr. Pethick Lawrence writes 
when he speaks of the skilled artisan receiving 1,800 marks a 
month. Rather full official Bavarian statistics of food 
prices were published by the Labor paper, “ Minchener 
Post,” on April 20th, the “Post” adding the wages of a 
joiner (Schreiner) to these figures. From this it appears that 
the joiner’s wages were, in April, 17 marks 30 pf. an hour, 
and that he could thus, in a week of forty-six hours, earn 
about 795 marks, or over 3,000 marks in four weeks. Prices 
and wages have been rising so fast each month that it is 
almost impossible to keep up-to-date in these matters. But 
Mr. Lawrence’s main contention is perfectly correct. Ver- 
sailles made a slave nation of Germany, and the makers of 
the Treaty now discover that slave labor is menacingly cheap. 
The above joiner could, in April, earn 795 marks per week, 
but the statistics of the Bavarian Government showed that 
a family of five persons required 880 marks for food alone. To 
live as in 1914 the family would need 1,467 marks weekly. 

At the same time, we should not confine our sympathy to 
the handworker. The joiner receives 795 marks a week; 
one of the sub-editors of an important German review 
receives 350.—Yours, &c., 


Haroip Picton. 
Elstead, Surrey. 


TYPHOID AND INOCULATION. 

Sizr,—I am well acquainted with the “authoritative 
figures of typhoid and paratyphoid at Gallipoli,” furnished 
by Mr. Stephen Paget. They add nothing to the situatign. 
I agree with him in one observation, that considering the 
conditions “the wonder was not why so many should be 
sick, but how any remained well.’ Nevertheless, they had 
all (with the exception of those who refused to be inoculated 
and who, so far as my correspondence showed, remained 
perfectly well throughout) been officially declared disease- 
proof! When, in spite of all official assurances, and of vast 
sums of money spent in “protecting” the troops, their 
“ protection” is proved to be a fraud, we are blandly told 
that the fault lay in omitting to add another germ to the 
gruesome decoction of bacterial corpses which had already 
been inoculated into the bodies of the long-suffering 
Tommies ! 

It is officially acknowledged that there were “96,000 
cases of intestinal disease” in Gallipoli. They were called, 
as Mr. Stephen Paget admits, by various names— 
“ diarrhea,” “dysentery,” “ P.U.O.” (that is Pyrexia—which 
means fever—of Unknown Origin), all of which are mere 
symptoms of typhoid fever. In addition they were labelled 


“ Paratyphoid A” and “Paratyphoid B,” after the fancy 
names given to germs found in the excreta by the big staff 
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of bacteriologists whose special job seemed to be to alter the 
diagnosis of the clinicians and reduce typhoid fever to 
vanishing point. This feat was necessary if the little tin 
god of anti-typhoid inoculation and the reputations and 
emoluments of its priesthood were to be saved. By unwonted 
industry and strenuous bacteriological research, these 
military medical officials succeeded in reducing typhoid fever 
(as Mr. Paget correctly states) to 800 cases, and they thus 
deftly wiped out some 95,000 cases by calling them something 
else, 

Fleet-Surgeon Bassett Smith told the Royal Society of 
Medicine, on November 23rd, 1915, that he “had come to 
the conclusion that all cases from the Near East labelled 
as ‘dysentery’ should be regarded as probably examples of 
typhoid fever.” There is no difference whatever in physical 
signs or symptoms between typhoid and so-called paratyphoid 
fever. It is merely begging the question to say “there is 
a difference in the germ.” The “typhoid” and “ para- 
typhoid” germs can be found in everybody’s intestinal canal 
by looking for them. 

Mr. Paget says inoculation with T.A.B. vaccine (that is, 
with typhoid and paratyphoid germs) was not begun until 
February, 1916. The official order for its use was issued in 
January, 1916, but it was in actual use long before then. 
A Captain (ex-R.A.M.C.) published the fact in “ Truth,” on 
April 26th, that “ 'T.A.B. vaccine came into use early in 1915.” 
The Gallipoli adventure did not take place until the autumn 
of that year. I knew all about its use from private letters. 
One medical officer wrote : — 


‘* The T.A.B. vaccine has been used wholesale, but it is 
utterly useless to protect, and the only way to save the troops 
will be to manufacture a vaccine from an indigenous germ 
which might be obtained from the excretions of Turkish 
soldiers suffering from typhoid.” 

He called this precious imaginary germ Paratyphoid 
Dardanellesis or Paratyphoid D. When, later on, in 1916, 
the tragedy of Mesopotamia occurred, a Paratyphoid C germ 
was added to the T.A.B. vaccine (called T.A.B.C.), and every 
soldier was inoculated with this useless and dangerous filth ; 
but typhoid simply raged in spite of it. - Whether Para- 
typhoid D was ever added I cannot say ; the close of the war 
stopped the further use of the alphabet so necessary to the 
welfare of medical folklore. If the medical bacteriologists 
in Mesopotamia had devoted themselves to preventing or 
arresting the horrible insanitary conditions, which were a 
discredit to all concerned—far worse even than in South 
Africa during the Boer War—instead of poisoning the blood 
and so destroying the vital resisting powers of the troops by 
these absurd inoculations, the lives of many thousands of our 
brave fellows would unquestionably have been saved. 

Mr. Stephen Paget shows us how, quarter by quarter, 
paratyphoid fever was gradually reduced after the men were 
removed from Gallipoli and were taken to Egypt! Where is 
his sense of humor? The removal from the horrible condi- 
tions of Gallipoli to the land of Egypt, where good drinking 
water was obtainable—except where men were billeted in 
isolated camps, or there was temporary neglect, as was the 
case in some camps in this country in 1914-15—does not 
occur to him as the cause. He says: “ Protective inoculation 
against paratyphoid, with reinoculation against typhoid, was 
begun in February, 1916.” He cannot see an inch beyond his 
vaccine tube and inoculation syringe! But the most amusing 
point in his argument lies in the curious information he 
vouchsafes that :— 


** From March, 1916, onward, after full protective treat- 
ment against typhoid and paratyphoid was carried out (my 
italics), the total number of cases . . . was only about 2,500, 
with 136 deaths,” 

So much for “full protective treatment”! Do not these 
constitute 2,500 distinct and unanswerable arguments in 
proof of the fact that a “fully protected” individual is not 
protected at all? Mr. Paget has given his case away. 

I am glad to notice, however, that more sober counsels 
are prevailing in some high official quarters. I was present 
at a discussion on “ Preventive Inoculation” held in the 
Sanitary Institute, London, December 8th, 1914, just four 
months after war was declared. The hall was crowded with 











khaki-clad medicos, all of whom talked as Mr. Paget talks 
now. Inoculation was the “Diana of the Ephesians.” Sir 
William Leishman, the chief Medical Officer of the Army 
Council, grew particularly excited about the opposition to 
anti-typhoid inoculation, and begged “the profession at 
home to stand up against this crusade.” He declared anti- 
typhoid inoculation to be the only possible way of saving 
the lives of the men, and “to send our troops out uninocu- 
lated,” he said, “is little short of murder.” (Gallipoli and 
Mesopotamia were then in the future !) 

Seven years have rolled by since then, and Major-General 
Sir William Leishman, in the “Glasgow Medical Journal ”’ 
of last year, page 81, relates his more matured views as 
follows :— 

“*The low incidence of enteric affections in the British 
Expeditionary Force in France was undoubtedly largely con- 
sequent on the care and thoroughness with which the general 
measures relating to drinking water, food protection, flies, 
and a host of other details were carried out, and it would be 
invidious to attempt to assess the respective shares in the 
credit to general sanitation on the one hand and preventive 
inoculation on the other.” 

What a climb down since 1914! May Mr. Stephen Paget 
learn similar wisdom as time rolls on. 

I need not discuss the advertising letter of “ Sealand 
Trading Limited.” The statistics have no point. As long 
as only one factor is taken into consideration in connection 
with conditions of disease, a man “ with a bee in his bonnet ” 
can prove anything he likes. During the epidemic in 
Gloucester in 1895-6, I proved conclusively, by unanswerable 
statistics, that Roman Catholicism was a far better protection 
against smallpox than Protestantism! Nobody believed it ; 
neither did I.—Yours, &c., 

Watter R. Hapwen. 





Boctr, 


FABLE. 


Wuere the white lane meets with the green 
The year’s first butterflies are seen ; 

Here settling upon leaf or stone, 

They spread their colors in the sun. 


This is the chosen trysting place 

Of butterflies’ whole painted race: 
Hither the gentle, favoring wind 

Of spring shall bring to each his kind. 


See, ever full of hope and love, 

The basker leap to her above 

At the first bursting of her shadow— 
Over the hedge, across the meadow ! 


But ah, how fortune mocks delight! 
The tortoiseshell pursues the white, 

The yellow brimstone tracks the shade, 
Zig-zag, the splendid peacock made. 


Swiftly the fair day droops and dies 
Above unmated butterflies : 

Again, again, and yet again, 

Comes the wrong lover down the lane. 


Though still deceived they still return 
To wait, to hope, perchance to mourn :— 
Alas, poor fools, how must they rue 
Who but a flickering shade pursue! 


Happier we and wiser far 

Than these misguided insects are, 

For whom both life and love are lost 
At the first touch of evening frost. 


Sytyvia Lynp, 
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The Week in the City, 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 

On the whole the City will be relieved if Genoa breaks up 
without further untoward events ; but an adjournment to The 
Hague without America’s participation, and without much 
breathing space for diplomatic readjustment, scarcely inspires 
optimism. Nevertheless, previous anxieties as to what might 
happen if Germany defaults on reparations on May 3lst are 
less acute, and there is an inclination to regard the Inter- 
national Committee, on which Mr. J. P. Morgan is to sit, 
as promising the opening at last of the long road to sound 
economic settlement. 

At last underwriters of new issues have come a cropper, 
having to take up 94 per cent. of the New South Wales Loan, 
and 24 per cent. of Lever Bros. debenture issue. Both were, 
apparently, a little ambitious in the terms offered, and seem 
to have outstripped the pace of investors’ mental adjustment 
to lower interest rates. In the realm of company finance the 
week has produced an unusually interesting batch of reports. 
The National Bank of South Africa discloses losses, owing to 
the fall in prices, which justify the directors in withholding 
the final dividend. Rolls-Royce have come through a difficult 
year satisfactorily. Babcock & Wilcox, the great boiler 
makers, have done very well to maintain profits. The 
British Cotton and Wool Dyers show a fall in gross profits, 
but a rise in net profits, owing to smaller demands for 
expenditure on renewals, while Fine Cotton Spinners reveal 
a fine recovery in 1921. The Rubber Plantations Invest- 
ment Trust report shows signs that the concern has turned 
the corner. 

In the Exchange Markets the weakness of Austrian cur- 
rency is the feature, while the New York rate retains most of 
its advance. 

Tue Trape Ovrioox. 


The latest balance-sheet statements of the Joint Stock 
Banks do not reveal increases it loans and advances or 
acceptances. In these figures and in the volume of internal 
bills, Mr. McKenna told a Bradford audience last week, are 
to be sought the first evidences of trade improvement. And 
Mr. McKenna, with his unrivalled opportunity for observa- 
tion, finds such evidence. The ex-Chancellor and banker sees 
no indication of a boom approaching, but detects a slow trade 
movement in the right direction. On the same day, Mr. 
Baldwin, President of the Board of Trade, corroborated this 
very temperately hopeful view of the trade outlook ; while, 
speaking in the City on the previous day, an ex-President 
of the Board of Trade, Mr. Runciman, was more lugubrious, 
and predicted that the worst is yet to come. Who is the 
more correct? Mr. Runciman can certainly point to a host 
of dismal facts in support of his conclusions. But, as 
Mr. McKenna says, “a rational optimism is undoubtedly 
to be recommended as a habit of mind,” so long as we do not 
allow it to warp our judgment or obscure realities. And even 
in grim realities such as trade statistics there is, at least, 
some support for the belief that things are slowly improving. 
The coal industry and the iron and steel industry have both 
got back to an economic basis. In the former case exports 
are working back towards pre-war volume, and, as Mr. Bald- 
win said, in the foreign bunker trade this country has 
regained its pre-war position. Exports of manufactures are, 
in volume, very well above the depth of the depression, and 
even the April returns of overseas trade, though discouraging 
in the aggregate, show that certain leading exports are not 
so very far behind those of bright days in 1920. Such 
ground for confidence as does really exist should not be over- 
looked ; for confidence begets improvement, psychology being 
an important trade factor. But all three expert speakers 
did well to warn the country against extravagant hopes. The 
lane is a long one. Comparatively stagnant trade and cheap 
money will last for a long time yet. Incidentally, Mr. 
McKenna performed two public services by his warning 
against the danger of fresh inflation and by exploding the 
fallacy that we can make up for the loss of foreign trade by 
expanding home trade; and his speech was further remark- 





able for the assertion that, notwithstanding recent tax 
remissions, the country is still taxed more heavily than is 
consistent “with the prosperous development of our trade.” 
All industrialists will probably agree; but economists may 
hesitate before so categorical an assertion. 


SPeEcULATIVE Faciuities ResuMeED. 


Monday next is an important day in Stock Exchange 
history. The new rules for dealing, after being confirmed last 
week, come into force on that day. I dwelt at some length 
last week on the arguments adduced by the opposition to 
the reintroduction of bi-monthly settlements and the carry- 
over. Some brokers who dislike and mistrust the practical 
reversion to pre-war practice will, it is said, act up to their 
opinions by refusing to transact carry-over business. Time 
will show how long they will be able, in the face of business 
competition, to maintain that attitude. That the new rules 
would be passed at last Monday's meeting was expected, for 
all the objections raised had been carefully weighed up by 
the Committee before the rules were drafted. But it does 
seem a little strange and a little unfortunate that no attempt 
has been made to devise any safeguard to protect the 
interests of brokers and the public. There is also some 
criticism of the decision to put the new rules into force so 
quickly. Many House men would have welcomed a breathing- 
space. But none has been given, and from Monday next the 
public may once more gamble in stocks and shares (except 
in the Consol market) to their hearts’ content. Some will 
at once use, and some, it is to be feared, will quickly abuse, 
the opportunities offered. But I do not look for anything 
startling in the shape of a huge rush of speculative trans- 
actions. The volume of business (outside events being pro- 
pitious) will grow. But the growth will probably be slow and 
steady. 

Toe Rise ww Home Ratt. 

The buoyancy of Home Railway Ordinary Stocks has 
been one of the chief features of the Stock Markets in recent 
weeks, these stocks having continued their strong upward 
course at a time when hesitation developed in other active 
markets. The extent to which these stocks have now risen 
above the lowest quotations of last year is remarkable, and 
is shown in the following table, which also sets out yields at 
latest prices on the basis of 1921 dividends :— 


Name of Dividend Lowest May 17, 
Company. for 1921. 1921. 1922. Rise. Yield. 

Ordinary Stocks. % £ 8. d. 
Caledonian .. .. .. & 24 60 3% 516 9 
Great Central Pref. Ord. Nil 73-16 203 139-16 Nil 
Great Central Def. Ord. Nil 39-32 93 6 15-32 Nil 
Great Eastern ose a a 244 15 619 3 
Great Northern Def. ... 2) 203 41 203 620 
Great Western —_ 51 100 423 750 
London & North Western 17} 63% 974 33% 713 9 
— & South Western 

rd. tae. abies Oe 50 44 6 
London & South Western “= : shih 

Def. mas, a 164 2 114 7129 
London Brighton Ord. ... 53 43 78 35 614 6 
London Brighton Def. ... 4 34 614 274 783 
London Chatham 2nd Pref. 4% 17 38 839 
Midland Def. ee 353 64 283 7186 
North Eastern (Consols) 1 633 1044 44 736 
South Eastern Ord. a & 32 65 33 610 9 
South Eastern Def. 3 163 38 213 611 6 


This very substantial progress has been achieved by steady 
advance rather than by spasmodic spurts. The depression of 
last year with regard to the railway outlook was very much 
overdone, and the rise that was in any case due has been 
accentuated by the cheapening of money and the lowering of 
interest rates on high-class securities, while the progress of 
the amalgamations necessary to carry out the provisions 
of the Railways Act has attracted favorable public attention. 
For a return to real prosperity the railways must await 
trade revival. But the companies still have large sums of 
compensation money to come from the Government, and 
shareholders generally may feel fairly confident that divi- 
dends will be maintained this year; and if Bank Rate goes 
down again soon, there is no reason for supposing that the 
advance in prices is quite at its end yet, in spite of the 
slightly sagging tendency of the past day or two. 
L. J. R. 
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The Gorld of Pooks. 


“Tus popularity. This getting books sold. Being 
a best-seller. Look here, it’s great. Look here, you 
wouldn’t think it was so jolly hard to do it, if you read 
some of the books. But it is. Nebody knows what 
happens when the public gets hold of a book. But some- 
thing happens—sometimes. Mysterious and stunning 
sequel. Mysterious and tremendous luck. Astounding 
development! Millions of copies sold. It’s as good as 
Life. Odd affair! Life, rum and mysterious business ; 
stunning old problem. Like a book. Here to-day, gone 
tomorrow. Why? What for? Proceeding whither? 
God knows.’’ 


* * * 

I rEGRET I may not run on in that fluid manner. 
It would soon cover the columns with stunning if 
mysterious remarks, and see me to the end of this task 
in record time; but the truth is the opening paragraph 
is not a quotation. It is home-grown. It may be called 
an infection. I have been reading perhaps the most 
popular of the novels of the day, and in an excited 
moment thought I would leave out the quotation marks 
and deceive the editor; but cowardice or caution warned 
me that my attempt at popularity might have a different 


reward. 
* * * 


I wit not name which of the popular novels inspired 
me, and may offer no prize for a correct guess at its 
name. To show that I have in no way ridiculed the 
public’s appreciation of a style which is a little reminis- 
cent of both Mr. Thomas Carlyle and Mr. Alfred Jingle, 
I could give many actual examples from the book ; but 
perhaps I had better forgo the testimony and helpful 
bulk of the quotations. They might assist a little in 
discovering the reason for the book’s popularity, because 
an ejaculatory manner will bestow a factitious sense of 
drama on words that otherwise might appear to have but 
little in them. Mysterious and amazing result of short, 
cryptic sentences ending in exclamation marks! You 
might suggest that nobody could be misled into supposing 
that such a diction is admirable. You would be wrong. 
The names of the critics, here and in America, whose 
generous hearts caught light while reading the novel, 
and who then held up the book for all the world to crowd 
towards it, would refute you. Some of those critics are 
themselves writers of importance. A list of their names 
is before me, and I can but regard it with genuine alarm, 
for who am I to rise in denial of those so august? There 


a disturbing conception of the impersonal powers which 
shape the world in which its characters move to their 
doom or happiness. Yet that happy innocence is not, I 
think, the reason for its success. I have read other 
recent novels of sentiment, much better written, and just 
as moving in their pictures of pleasant folk beguiled by 
their own innocence into thorny wilds where tender 
hearts are as useless as broken legs, and more painful ; 
but I hear no word of their popularity. 
* + * 


Ir is an interesting pastime for critics who have no 
more popularity than would go into a card-case to read 
popular novels with the bright idea of extracting the 
wonderful secret of being a best-seller. Not that any- 
thing could be done with the clue if it were found; 
though it never is found. One might as well pray for a 
revelation of the secret of Mr. Selfridge, in the hope 
that a large shop might be opened with it; if we had a 
dozen such secrets of success we could do nothing with 
them, except take them with us to the Bankruptcy Court 
as proof of our pious intent. As to the clue to the popu- 
larity of the novel I have been reading, one important 
judge, a lady, declares that it is. to be found in the fact 
that its hero shows the finest qualities of a man. Well, 
certainly he was a good-natured fellow, but he was also 
a fool beyond the point when ignorance is merely 
amusing; he went as far as being an anxiety to his 
friends. He was strong in moral courage, but his critical 
intelligence had not developed out of the boyish stage of 
enthusiastic curiosity over the facts about him, so that 
he was happy in merely contemplating them, and made 
no attempt to relate and resolve them. Naturally there- 
fore, like a nice boy, he was always getting into a mess, 
for he did not know what things were, and appeared 
unable to learn. His wife, one is not surprised to hear, 
used to laugh at him. 

7 . * 

NatuRALLy, she misunderstood him. She herself 
was not very intelligent, and had not her husband’s good 
nature. Wretched things happened. The soft-hearted 
man had no luck. All went wrong; for he was unable to 
keep out of trouble which would have been avoided by 
a bright house-dog. Yet it is possible that the mothering 
instinct of very many thousands of readers of the book 
feels that it would love to wipe away his tears—feels that 
it knows someone who would have made the right wife 
for such a dear old stupid. It is likely, too, that a vast 
multitude of inarticulate and misunderstood male 
readers see that the book does them some justice at last, 
and probably they intrigue a reading of it on partners 





is more than one serious reason for alarm; for if such 
critics so warmly admire such a book, and commend it to 


who have, they think, been rude and unkind to them. 


H. M. T. 
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Short Studies. 


ONLY TOO CLEAR. 


You will often hear people say that this or that is “ only 
too clear.’’ They use the words as a prefix to some 
assertion or other. They say it is only too clear that 
Brown—with whom they disagree—has not got a leg to 
stand upon ; or that Jones—whom they do not like—has 
taken to drink. In such cases the words commonly mean 
that the speaker only wishes it were clear that things are 
as he states them. The words are thus an alternative 
for such prefixes as “ All thinking men are agreed that ’’ 
so and so is so and so, and “ It is beyond question that ”’ 
so and so is so and so; prefixes with which it is common 
to introduce, in the course of controversy, some assertion 
which is not likely to go down without a good deal of 
ramming. 

People do not say so often that some written thing, 
a poem or novel or article, is only too clear. No doubt 
they are afraid of being thought foolish. Were they 
not brought up at school to think clearness an unques- 
tionable virtue in an English essay? Are there not 
dozens of current phrases such as “ not beating about the 
bush,’’ “saying a plain thing in a plain way,” “ always 
hitting the nail on the head,’’ “ saying what you mean 
and having done with it,’’ which all seem to imply that 
self-expression is always a kind of rendering up of some- 
thing measurable, predetermined, unmistakable, like the 
amount of a tailor’s bill, something which must be faced, 
as it is, and got rid of. And yet there must be a good 
many of us who would like to pipe up in protest against 
certain kinds of intensive cultivation of lucidity. We 
feel that we are being over-dosed with its products in 
public controversy, in fiction and verse, and even in 
sermons. Who does not know the kind of journalistic 
polemic in which the reader is perpetually presented with 
the rigid, tight-drawn dilemma—the argument that X 
must either equal A or else equal B, and if it equals A, 
then something favorable to the desired conclusion must 
happen to C and D; while if it equals B, then something 
just as favorable must arise between E and F—the truth 
usually being that X does not exactly equal either A or B, 
and that the whole difficulty of the question arises from 
the need for adjusting these delicate differences? Or, 
again, the syllogistic argument, rigged out with all the 
apparatus of logical clearness, major and minor premise, 
and everything ostentatiously luminous about it, all 
leading up to some conclusion against which any mind of 
common integrity will instinctively revolt as an extrava- 
gance of partisanship. Or, again, what has been called 
the process of crystallization, the compression and re- 
compression and the yet further compression of some 
loose and obscure piece of argument or of detraction, the 
original proposition growing at each stage more compact, 
more pungent, more instantly intelligible, and more 
cunningly unqualified by a regard for evidence. 

Who, again, has not, at some time or other, groaned 
dumbly under the flood of clearness from pulpits? You 
remember the kind of almost imbecile limpidity !—first 
the giving out of a text which is itself as clear as noon ; 
say, the words “ A city set on a hill,’’ and then the pro- 
gressive illumination of this strong original light with 
many pounds of cheap candles. You know how the 
dreary search-light travels on from word to word: “‘ A 
city,’ mark you. Not two cities! Not twin cities like 
Assisi and Perugia, each set on its Umbrian hill. Not 
one of those potent leagues of cities which shine in the 
storied page of history like constellations in the natural 
firmament! And yet a city! No mere village! No 
hamlet perched on a knoll, as the traveller to-day may 
see them in the Apennines,’’ and so on and on till the 
martyred Christian below has to ask, in his heart, “ Shall 
I never hit back?’’ as Juvenal did when his friend 
recited the epic. There was a man who used to dive off 


the bridge at Henley-on-Thames during the regatta. He 
did it for gain, and while he was passing round a tin 
can, before the great moment came, he would say to the 
congregation: “I dives, gentlemen, I dives. 
jump. 


I don’t 


I don’t fall, I don’t flop. I don’t waller. I 





dives ’’; and if, as has been said, “ Style is clearness,’’ 
this stylist at Henley would rank with many masters of 
style now shining in periodicals and churches and 
chapels, and all of them must be in a state more gracious 
than that of Virgil or Shakespeare. 

The same cult of clearness at any price has spread 
into fiction, and perhaps especially into the kind of 
descriptive writing that borders on fiction or overlaps it, 
the writing of what are sometimes called “ sketches,’’ or, 
after the French phrase, “things seen.’’ In these some 
of the tritest proceedings of Nature and of man are 
reported with a literal and insipid veracity never 
previously attempted, even by Crabbe. You know how 
Crabbe could write :— 

‘* Something had happened wrong about a bill 

Which was not drawn with true mercantile skill. 
So, to amend it, I was told to go 
And seek the firm of Clutterbuck & Co.”’ 


There seems now to be a vogue for a kind of narrative 
and imaginative writing that out-Crabbes Crabbe. It is 
sometimes in metre, and sometimes in prose cut up into 
systems of infantine paragraphs all beginning with 
“ And,’’ so that it looks, at a sufficient distance, like 
poems by Walt Whitman or Rabindranath Tagore. It is 
turned out with an air of modest pride in the bleached 
and vacuous purity of its own simplicity. The idea seems 
to be that if you can achieve a certain pitch of copious 
and transparent fidelity to bald fact, to any fact—that 
two and two make four, that nettles sting, &c.—frigidly 
contemplated, you will at least have got one foot wedged 
inside the ante-chamber of Art, and that no one can 
kick you out. 

The subject-matter of these chaste exercises is often 
of a studied thinness, and you sometimes feel that the 
author is almost eagerly disclaiming the idea of disturb- 
ing his superficial sensibilities by any effort of thought. 
“ Nothing in my brain I bring,’’ he seems to be saying 
to us, with a kind of pious complacency at his own 
freedom from mental baggage. I suspect that we simple 
readers are often taken in by the virtuous air with which 
these people are perfectly clear about trifles, and throw 
their floods of light upon the nakedness of their several 
insignificant patches of land. We are apt to feel that 
at any rate somebody is trying to become as a little child, 
as we all ought to, and that we are more likely to find 
ourselves on the side of the angels if we let him alone. 
If that is our line, a little child, so far as I know little 
children, is a wiser critic than we. If you put four dots 
on one 7, and expect a little child to be impressed 
favorably by this abundance of lucidity, your hope will 
be frustrated, for he simply calls you “a silly.’’ And he 
may be somewhat affronted. For he feels that it would 
be more civil to him to assume that he can perceive the 
meaning of one dot. And that is just what we have a 
right to feel when reading these writers who will leave 
nothing to the intelligence of their readers. They fail, 
at any rate, in courtesy. “I do not rhyme,’’ says Sir 
Walter Scott— 

“to that dull elf 
Who cannot image to himself ’’— 


this, that, and the other thing. But that is what the 
super-lucid writer evidently feels that he is doing. We 
are the “dull elves’’ whose imagination is presumed 
incapable of any collaboration with an author while we 
read him. I cannot guess, by the way, why Scott should 
think of an elf as dull. I had always thought they were 
rather quick-witted. Still one can see what Scott meant 
in the main. He was not going to treat his reader like 
a blind horse, to whom neither a wink nor a nod is much 
good. And every urbane writer, even when he is most 
explicit, will stop short of expounding to us the last 
detail of his meaning. He will have his non-lucid 
intervals. As Walter Pater puts it, he “ will ever be 
shy of offering uncomplimentary assistance to the 
reader’s wit.’’ Sometimes he will even make us wrestle 
for it a long time, more or less in the dark, as the patri- 
arch did with the angel, and will only let us pluck out 


| the heart of his mystery when our brains have perspired 


and strained, which is good for their tissues, and puts us, 
as other exercise does, upon pleasant terms with our- 
selves afterwards. Or a writer, less exacting but stil] 
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tactful, will lead you right up to the verge of full com- 
prehension ; he will edge your mind into the proper 
corner, and put the pie within reach of your hand ; then 
he will gently withdraw and leave you to put in your 
thumb and pull out a plum and think what a bright boy 
or girl you are. At least as much as a well-bred talker 
will a well-trained writer feel the value of ellipse, under- 
standing that for the reader it is more blessed to guess 
right than to be told, and also that the high lights in a 
picture depend, for their value, upon the low. If it 
were not so, we might find our literary models in leases 
and covenants, since their sole aim in life is to be clear, 
and the same bright, even light beats upon every part 
of their level expanses of verbiage. Yet most of us find 
that they are quite poor reading. 

So far I have demurred to this too ardent quest of 
clearness mainly on the score of comity as between writer 
and reader. But there is a deeper objection besides, and 
a writer might have all the good manners there ever 
were in Versailles and yet overstep a lawful limit of 
confident clearness. The limit I mean is—to put it very 
roughly and generally—that which is imposed by the 
inevitable incompleteness of a writer’s knowledge. Until 
you know a thing exhaustively you have, in a sense, no 
right to be wholly clear about it; if your account of it 
conveys no impression of a dim borderland in which your 
knowledge gradually loses itself, then your account is 
misleading, and possibly an imposture. Of course the 
current estimates of the possibility of exhaustiveness in 
knowledge may vary much from time to time and in 
different places. The times when mere clearness in 
writing, clearness at any price, has anywhere been 
valued most highly have also been times when the likeli- 
hood of reaching clear and final results, along many lines 
of thought, was, as we now see, over-rated. Such periods 
have been intolerant of all mysticism, and disinclined to 
believe that there can be many more things of any conse- 
quence in heaven or on earth than were dreamt of, or 
indeed defined, in the current philosophies. A typical 
product of such a period was the older English political 
economy, in which a thin, fallacious lucidity seemed to 
make everything clear, only by failing to see that there 
was anything at all to solve where the worst difficulties 
lay. 
. The current psychology of fifty years ago had the 
same illusory sharpness of outline, the same false finality. 
It took as the unit of mental life the idea, the single, 
separable idea, isolating each idea as a detached, clearly 
describable thing by which, in turn with other ideas, 
the mind could be wholly occupied. The books of 
psychology then in vogue might make you think of your 
consciousness as if it were a railway signal lamp, at one 
moment wholly red and nothing but red, at the next 
wholly green and nothing but green. Now, during the 
last forty years, as you know, psychology has looked more 
closely at the mental life and has found it a good deal 
less simple. The result has been an entirely new way 
of envisaging that life. The unit of the mental life, as 
modern psychologists see it, is not the insulated idea but 
the whole wave, or field, as it is variously called, of 
consciousness at any given instant. From moment to 
moment the mind, like an eye, puts itself forth on succes- 
sive fields of consciousness, each field melting or modu- 
lating into the next in chronological order, like the 
successive photographs forming a cinematographic film. 
Each of these fields of consciousness has its centre of 
interest, on which there is at least a relative concentration 
of the mind. Of the contents of the surrounding portions 
of the field the mind grows less and less intensely con- 
scious as their distances from the centre of interest 
increase ; they fade away in widening circles of diminish- 
ing interest towards the margin of the field, and there, 
without any definite frontier line, they merge in the outer 
dimness. What the psychologists mean is exactly 
illustrated by what happens when you look at a land- 
scape as a painter does, with your eye fixed on some 
central point in it, say, a tree in the foreground. That 
tree itself you realize very fully—the kind that it is, and 
its youth or age, and the shape of its trunk and the color 
of its leaves—you know lots about it. If you keep your 
eye still fixed on that centre and ask yourself what you 








know about the trees a little to its right and left, you 
find you know something about them, but much less. 
You may feel sure that they are trees, and perhaps that 
one of them is shaped like a spike and another more like 
a cauliflower, and you are conscious of a mass of darker 
color in one than in another. But that will be all, or 
about all. If you still keep your eyes fixed and inter- 
rogate your sensations as to the trees still further to the 
left and right, you find there are still fewer definite 
things that you can say about them. They are merely 
causes of a vague consciousness of masses of darkness, 
perhaps, against a lighter sky. You are aware of them; 
the landscape would not be the same landscape to you 
if they were not there, but you are not aware of them 
even with the semi-distinctness with which you were 
aware of the trees in the middle zone, still less with the 
intense and articulate distinctness with which you are 
aware of the centre of interest. So, in every moment of 
consciousness, every phase of feeling or thought, your 
mind is applied to some centre that it finds or makes for 
its attention in a field of consciousness which sinks into 
dimness and shadowy vagueness as it recedes from that 
centre towards an indeterminate border, lying you 
cannot exactly tell where. 
C. E. Montague. 


(To be continued.) 








Redielos. 


¢ A WORD FOR THE VICTORIANS. 


e Victorian Age. Rede Lecture, 1922. By DEAN InGs. 
(Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d.) 
The Great Reign. (Mills & Boon. is.) 


Dean INGE is a most agreeable writer to those who love 
clearness and the frank expression of a powerful, rather 
than an original, mind. Naturally, he is attracted to the 
Victorians. He likes their courage, their sanity, the comfort 
and rich elegance of their style, their broad and tolerant 
minds, their sense of progress in the world, and of the 
redemptive and creative faculties in the soul. Above all, he 
likes Tennyson. That “ leonine head” seems to him the great 
spiritual landmark of Victorian letters. Well, Tennyson was 
a craftsman, and in his way a seer. The world has been at 
some pains to accredit his liberal-conservatism, and to put 
on its films a flaming vision of the prophetic forebodings of 
“Sixty Years After.” But it will hardly rank him high 
among its thinkers. He was a little too much of a clergyman 
for that. Beside his poetic, Virgilian figure rise contem- 
porary shapes at once more massive and more modern. 

For, indeed, the Victorian Age was rich in the produc- 
tion of great typical figures. They are so abundant that they 
might be said to have gone in threes. There were three great 
politicals—Gladstone, the International Moralist, Cobden, 
the Man of Peace, and Disraeli, the Romantic Man of the 
World ; three great philanthropists—John Mill, the Benevo- 
lent, Shaftesbury, the Pietist, Dickens, the Friend of the 
People ; three great critics—Ruskin, Carlyle, Arnold; and 
three great religious figures—Manning, Martineau, and New- 
man. But essentially the Victorian mark is one of individual 
and lofty excellence. Faraday and Darwin moved the entire 
world on to wide open spaces of thought, of action, of life- 
conception. And Carlyle, following Milton as the master and 
prose-poet of Anglo-Saxon speech, came before Nietzsche as 
the exponent of the heroic idea in literature. Victorian 
letters bore a second and infallible sign of distinction. Its 
chief ornaments, like their contemporaries and predecessors, 
in England, and in France, and in Germany, were essentially 
types of great citizenship. Mill, Dickens, and Spencer 
sought to mould the institutions of their time, no less than 
to awaken emotion and picture the moving and crowded 
scene, or to light the lamp of scientific and philosophic 
thinking. They belonged to the world. Like the Christian, 
they conceived themselves to have been bought with a price, 
and undertook to repay it in soul-service to their country 








and age. The writer-citizen survives among us in the figures 
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of Mr. Shaw and Mr. Wells. But both these men belong by 
date, by training, and by temperament to the Victorians. 

Dean Inge thinks that the Victorian Age heard the swan- 
song of English greatness; as the Elizabethans saluted 
its bridal morn. “ Europe has sacrificed its last fifty years of 
primacy by an insane and suicidal struggle, and if she dies, 
England cannot long survive.” Is that a true judgment? 
America, whom he nominates as a possible successor, is, if 
possible, stricken with a heavier decline from her literary 
tradition than we, so that it would seem as if something more 
than a material, or a moral-material, calamity, had to do with 
the literary decadence of the twentieth century, or that the 
war was its grand sign-manual rather than its efficient cause. 
And Europe is a tough subject. Not only did she survive the 
Thirty Years’ War and the Napoleonic wars, but she rose 
from them with the weapon of Science in her hand and 
unhesitatingly opened a new world with it. The disquieting 
feature of her later intellectuality is, in our view, its little- 
ness, its inadequacy to the hour. Mauch of her art is a 
deliberate rejection of beauty, fixed in a mean attempt to 
uglify Nature and Womanhood. Neo-impressionist painting, 
the Freudian obsession, the depreciation in music of 
Beethoven, in art of Raphael, the imitation of negro 
or savage modelling, the cult of slave-architecture, corre- 
sponding to the cruelfies and destructiveness of the Great 
War, mark, in all probability, the approach of a long 
period of decadence. ~ Later fiction lacks subject ; its poetry 
mass and firmness of form; while much of its criticism is a 
minute introspection. The humanity and clearness of the 
Victorians repel these young writers, as signs of shallowness 
or moral complacency. Their literary heroes are the neuro- 
paths. Dostoievsky they prefer to Tolstoy—the Dostoievsky 
of “The Brothers Karamazov” rather than of “Crime and 
Punishment”; Baudelaire to Tennyson; while as to 
great patches of literature, still modern in theme 
and expression—Goethe, Balzac, Dumas, Hugo, Browning 
—they seem to have ceased to cultivate them at all. 
They advertise refinement as their peculiar note; _ till 
Mr. Joyce comes along, and then it sinks to a more than 
animal grossness. Even our young men’s complaint of war, 
touching and natural in view, of war's decimation of Euro- 
pean youth, lacks the passion due to its tremendous subject. 
Compare it with the Byron-Shelley criticism of Napoleon, and 
the withering assault on the English political reaction. 
Well, it is not truly comparable, save in the character of 
the earlier and the later event. The indignant fever of the 
poet’s mind seeks one form of expression; the languors of 
the green sickness another. 

All this was natural and inevitable. The Georgians were 
born into the Imperialist reaction; and they grew up amid 
the sapping of the liberal spirit, and the shattering sequel of 
the Great War no less than in a current of the stream of 
scepticism that flowed out from the later Victorians, from 
Butler and from Hardy. The old world was in pieces; but 
its detail was still exquisite, and intensely curious. 
Discarding large and doubtful generalization, the artist 
took to the laboratory and the microscope. All this betokened 
a certain exhaustion of the human spirit, following the close 
of a constructive effort. A virile age had flourished and 
decayed ; and a delicately apprehensive feminism took its 
place, conscious not of a world-order, but of things to handle 
and appreciate, as a woman handles stuffs on a tangled and 
much-littered counter. 

What is the true stamp of inferiority in contemporary 
English and European artists as one sets them, in the 
mind’s eye, beside the greater Victorians? We say 
unhesitatingly—their want of feeling for the main stream 
of life. Imaginative literature, let the wsthetes say what 
they will, is not merely a form of art, a problem of structure ; 
or even a flower of human sensibility to beauty. It is, first 
of all, an expression of the suffering, the reflective, and the 
enlightened soul of man, projecting itself into the events and 
the character of its age. Such was the poetry of Isaiah and 
Euripides ; of Milton and Blake ; such is the prose-poetry of 
Dickens and Tolstoy. The neo-Georgian writers are in effect 
psycho-analysts. Some of them have acquired a remarkable 
skill at this new game of the mind ; for, indeed, it is fascinat- 
ing play, and with the skilful and the subtle language lends 
itself to such jewellers’ effects as, for example, Baudelaire, 
in this respect greatly surpassing Tennyson, excelled in. 





Out of this kind of word-making, as from the close and 
cruel analytical writing of men like Marcel Proust, or the 
audacious coloring of the post-impressionists, many glittering 
and complicated patterns can be woven and combined. But 
this art is essentially cold-hearted. It appeals to the few, 
the very refined; that is to say, to the literary and artistic 
coterie. So the doors are shut on the grand monde of the 
Victorians or the pre-Victorians. There seems too much of it ; 
too much of the common man whom, said Lincoln, God must 
have liked, because he made so many of them. All that 
can be left to the politicians and the pamphleteers. 
Thus, if the great Victorians could boast that they had 
taken the world for their parish, the criticism of the 
Georgians is that their parish is their own personality, or 
let us say the personality of the pure intellectual, their art 
in the main a research into its character and vagaries. Let 
us agree that a new recording faculty has been born in 
the literary mind, a divining instinct, sometimes of pene- 
trating, often of doubtful and erring skill. But as these 
artists write of themselves and for themselves, they have 
the air of Lucretius’s loiterer by the sea, not unpleased with 
the sight of its turmoil. 


H. W. M. 





NATURE - POETRY. 


“The Shepherd, and other Poems of Peace and War. By 
EDMUND BLUNDEN. (Cobden-Sanderson. 6s.) 


WHEN we can say of a book of poetry that the longest poem 
in it is indisputably the finest, and that this poem over- 
whelms us with an intense and individual emotion expressed 
in words which seem inevitable, then we feel free to criticize. 
Criticism without admiration is a deadly business. For 
admiration is the condition of true attention. Without it, 
indifference is inevitable. 
Even if all the rest of Mr. Blunden’s book were a failure, 
“Third Ypres: A Reminiscence” would make it one to 
treasure. “Third Ypres” is a magnificent poem, with effects 
which are simple and shattering,/ It opens with a picture 
of the first exaltation at the rumor “ the line is on the move.” 
Then, in the long wait, the birth of growing doubts :— 
“‘ And the slow moments shake their heavy heads, 
And croak, ‘ They’re done, they’ll none of them get through.’ ” 
The doubts become a certainty :— 
“Then comes the black assurance, then the sky’s 
Mute misery lapses into trickling rain.” 
They wait through a night of rain, a day of rain, another 
night of rain, rain that is “no cloak for the guns’ sharp 
eyes ” :— 
, “* Then the fierce destiny speaks. 
This was the calm, we shall look back for this.” 
More horror could not be concentrated in a simple line. 
They advance to the relief, to take up their posts in the 
places which the common English soldier, in the greatness 
of his humor, called “ pill-boxes.” But now a poet has seen 
them, and his name for them will last as long as theirs. 
They are— 


: ** the concrete sties 
Where the still brain devises some last armor 
To live out the poor limbs.” 


“The concrete sties”’! If the sheer hideousness of the war 


can be packed in a phrase, it is in that one. The concrete 
sty is wrecked :— 
*O, I'll drag you, friends, 

Out of the sepulchre into the light of day : 

For this is day, the pure and sacred day. 

And while I squeak and gibber over you, 

Out of the wreck a score of field-mice, nimble 

And tame and curious, look about them. (These 

Calmed me ; on these depended my salvation.)’’ 


The sergeant comes. The wire is holding :— 


“A known voice, measured even to madness, 
Calls me by name : ‘ For God’s sake come and help us, 
Here in a gun-pit, all headquarters done for, 
Forty or more, the nine-inch came right through. . . . 
You'll send—God bless you... .’ 
Still wept the rain, roared guns, 
Still swooped into the swamps of flesh and blood, 
All to the drabness of uncreation sunk 
And all thought dwindled to a moan,—Relieve! 
But who with what command can now relieve 


The dead men from that chaos, or my soul? ’’ 
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SNOBS. 
By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


All artists agree on the axiom that the fostering of illusion 
is necessary in order to beautify or intensify the interest of 
life. Otherwise life would be disgustingly dull. But there 
exist the artistic illusion and the banal illusion, therefore it 
is well to maintain a rigid standard of values, and to 
distinguish between culture and vulgar stupidity. 

One might have thought that the annihilation of snobbish- 
ness would be at least one of the fruits of the war;—one might 
have been justified in regarding snobbishness as a relic 
treasured only by the chorus lady who has majestically 
trapezed from the footlights to the Upper Circle—but it still 
exists in less exalted spheres. During 1920 this House was 
charging on an average about eighteen guineas for its lounge 
suits. This charge was quite legitimate, for cloth was then 
frightfully expensive, owing to the government having cornered 
the woollen market and making over £60,000,000 on its deal. 
The amusing fact, however, is that when Pope & Bradley were 
compelled to make these high charges for their productions, 
the criticism of the few unintelligent snobs was, “ How won- 
derful! Terribly expensive, you know, but, of course, the 
best in the world.” 

Now, in 1922, the price of the best materials is fifty per 
cent. lower, and Pope and Bradley’s minimum price for a 
lounge suit is nine guineas, which is about three guineas 
cheaper than the minimum of other exclusive West End 
tailors. And here lies the colossal psychological joke. The un- 
intelligent snobs, obsessed by their method of ey values 
by price, scratched their material pates until they almost 
penetrated the vacuum. “ How moderate!” they said, “so 
modest that one wonders if they are the best!” 

It is an amazingly stupid world of false material values 
that we live in. And nowhere is the line of demarcation 
between culture and vulger stupidity more sharply drawn than 
in the simple field of practical economics. To the snob, price 
is the sole criterion; value is nothing. Possessing no taste of 
his own, the snob must adopt some criterion, and his criterion 
is price. The average West End man is, however, a very 
shrewd judge of values, which is evidenced by “the unique 
success of this House. Pope & Bradley maintain the highest 
standerd and whether their price is ninety guineas or nine, 
they do not deviate from the principle of producing the best 
that money can buy, irrespective of cost. And, incidentally, 
their profits are much more modest than their advertisements. 
Lounge Suits from £9 9s. Dinner Suits from £14 14s. Dress 
Suits from £16 16s. Overcoats from £7 7s. 
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One or two other of Mr. Blunden’s war-poems are fine, 
notably ‘“ Festubert, 1916,” but none is on this level, and 
some are strangely below it. 

The remainder, perhaps the majority, of the poems are 
nature-poems. Mr, Blunden, as a nature-poet, has gifts 
which are conspicuous chiefly by their rarity in the multitude 
of nature - poets brought forth by the Georgian poetical 
“renaissance.” He knows the country as well as a seven- 
teenth-century Dutch painter knew his kermesse or his 
tavern. He is not a sentimental citizen indulging a taste 
for bergerie. He could be trusted as the bailiff on any farm, 
the keeper of any woods, or the editor of any “ Farmer’s 
Almanack.” In point of knowledge of country ways and 
sights and sounds, Mr. Blunden must be unique among 
modern poets. 

His knowledge of nature is unassailable; he is also, as 
the long poem from which the large quotations come indis- 
putably proves, a poet. It seems to follow inevitably that he 
is a nature-poet. Well, we have dozens of nature-poets 
nowadays. Mr. Blunden is certainly a nature-poet in that 
sense. Since he knows more, he is a better nature-poet. 
That would not necessarily follow; but it so happens that 
none of his fellow (or rival) nature-poets possesses any con- 
spicuous gift that he does not, while none of them possesses 
a fraction of his knowledge. Therefore Mr. Blunden bears 
away the palm. 

But the real question is the poetry, not the nature. A 
knowledge of nature is, for the essential purposes of poetry, 
of no more importance in itself than a knowledge of steam- 
ships, or railway trains, or the Mile End Road. It may be 
a better thing for a man to have. I believe it is. I believe, 
with Wordsworth, that— 

“The world is too much with us. Late and soon, 

- Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers. 
Little we see in nature that is ours. 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon.” 
But this does not mean that, if we were all to repent the 
bargain, we should all be poets. There would be just as 
many poets (or as few) as there are to-day; though there 
would probably be thousands more happy men. 

To be happy is more important than to be a poet. But 
it is not the same thing. Nevertheless, since most people 
spend more time in dreaming of happiness than in having it, 
and most of these dream of it in the form of a holiday 
or an ultimate dwelling-place in the country or by the 
sea, a vague idea is abroad that nature is a more truly 
poetical subject-matter than anything else. It seems to open 
a directer road into that land of the heart’s delight which, as 
Sir Henry Newbolt has told us, lies at the end of poetry. 
That is the secret sentimentalism natural to those who are, 
as most of us are nowadays, damnés quotidiens de la ville. We 
cannot help it. It is, in fact, one of the decent things about 
us; one of the evidences by which we prove either that we 
really were born trailing clouds of glory or that we ought to 
have been. 

Poetry is another matter. There is no more intrinsic 
poetic value in a bird than a bootbrush, for the simple 
reason that there is no intrinsic poetic value in anything. 
That wholly depends upon what we bring to it. But (a con- 
temporary poet murmurs) nature is eternal ; the works of man 
are ephemeral. It may be true. It is also true that eternality 
is not more poetic than ephemerality. Ninety-nine men out 
of a hundred would gaze in awe at the Pyramids. The odd 
one might gaze in awe at a ’bus-ticket. The chances are 
that the odd one would have the spark of poetry in him. 
He would have glimpsed that disturbing and enchanting 
unfamiliarity of the familiar in grasping which poetry and 
literature consist. 

Mr. Blunden’s nature-poetry at present suffers from his 
familiarity with the familiar. He tells us too many things, 
because he feels that there is no more reason why he should 
tell us about one rather than another. We have, of course, 
the satisfaction of knowing that everything he tells us is 
dependable ; but that is not the satisfaction of poetry. Poetry 
reveals by concentrating all our perceptions upon a single 
end. Mr. Blunden does not know what he wants us to con- 
centrate upon. Probably he does not know what he wants 
to concentrate upon himself. It is all so lovely, so friend}v 
and familiar. Is it gleaning? Then we must hear all about 
it. Moleeatehing? We get “ The Complete Molecatcher.” It 








is all very interesting, but it is not what we go to poetry for. 
Instead of those hundred details which make the picture 
of gleaning complete, we want the symbol of the one vivid, 
thrilling perception of the scene. When Mr. Blunden sat 
down to write about “Third Ypres,” he knew exactly the 
quality he wished to convey; it thrilled and haunted his 
memory. It dominated his consciousness, and instinctively 
ejected all the million facts which would not help him to 
communicate it. But when he stood by the new-reaped field, 
his curious eyes darted everywhere. He forgot to notice that 
essential quality by which gleaning, seen at that time and 
place, differed not only from sowing and reaping, but from 
all other gleanings. He presents us with any gleaning, but 
not the gleaning. And just as he crowds his pictures, he 
crowds his lines. Take this simple and wholly characteristic 
example : — 
“ Where nightjars burr and yapping fox steps b 
And hedgehuge wheeze and _ A dhimacering brown.”’ 
They are positively noisy and distracting. The nightjars 
might just as well have “ whirred””: and we should not have 
tripped over the unfamiliar verb. The hedgehogs, too, ought 
not to have ‘‘wheezed.”” Hedgehogsdo wheeze, nodoubt. But 
to insist upon it here makes them odd and curious. So also 
the fox in reality “yapped.” But to mention it now turns 
the scene into a minor menagerie. It is the effect of silence, 
a drowsy, interrupted silence, that the poem needs. For 
the next two lines: are these :— 
** And my swooned 
Nor tell me I am I.’ 
We do not believe it, simply because the chattering lines 
before make swooning impossible. 
To speak quite frankly, Mr. Blunden is suffering from 
a serious overdose of Clare. He is saturated in Clare’s 
poetry. Time after time his lines are reminiscent of Clare’s, 
and he even goes so far as deliberately to imitate some of 
Clare’s ignorant phonetical spellings. He continually writes 
“agen” for “again.” That is a small point, but it tends to 
show that under the influence of a true, but uneducated, poet, 
Mr. Blunden is losing the proper respect for the English 
language. He shows it also in his insistence upon dialect 
words. But much more important than these minor mis- 
doings is the fact that Clare is the last poet in the world 
to be saturated in. He has nothing to give that can be taken. 
The gems of pure genius, the flashes of intense perception, 
the jets of flooding emotion by which his formless work is 
made precious and beautiful, are absolutely inimitable. His 
greatness cannot be learned; nothing else about him is 
worth learning. Control, rhythmical mastery, concision, 
formal beauty—these can, in a measure, be learned. Clare 
has none of them; and Mr. Blunden has certainly not 
increased his own stock of them since “ The Waggoners.” 
At times, indeed, his metrical insecurity is surprising. 
Here are two quotations from a blank-verse poem :— 
*‘Over the silver waters 
Goes the good spirit, and earth’s willing plenty 
Warms him to rapture... . 


ions drown, 
, 


And stands half-silent, as for very shame, 

To himself muttering.” 
They are both Sapphics ; and they are only a random sample 
of the way in which the poet continually leaves us in doubt 
how to read him. This, also, we might pass as a peccadillo. 
But Mr. Blunden is really careless of his language. I 
choose an example from a poem which another critic has 
lately assured us “will last.” It is called “Evening 
Mystery ” :— 

**The moon she lightens on a myriad meadows, 

And her rays wander among wood shadows ; 


Ere the last of sunset’s flown 
She has made a new world of her own. 


*‘Old farmhouses with their white faces 
Fly, and their ghosts have taken their places ; 

Even the signposts, like grim liars, 

Point to losing brakes and briars.’’ 
Those two stanzas are surely clumsy and careless. The moon 
does not, and cannot, “lighten.” “The last of sunset’s 
flown”’ is in itself an oddly inappropriate phrase ; when it is 
repeated (“Old farmhouses. . . fly”) it becomes less appro- 


priate still. ‘“ Losing” as an active adjective is bad in itself, 
and makes the syntax of the last line ambiguous. These are 
small points, perhaps; certainly a poet might offend in one 
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JOHN LONG’S NEW SUMMER NOVELS 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 320 pages. Clear Type. Best Paper. 7S. net. Jackets in Three Colours 


THE MEASURE OF YOUTH, ty emMELINE MoRRISON. This, the second novel by the 


author of ‘‘Good Grain” (the Prize-Winning Novel in the recent John Long £500 Prize Competition for the 
Best First Novel—£500 being by far the biggest sum ever awarded for a First Novel), will convince the 
reading public that the first book was not a mere flash in the pan, but that Mrs. Emmeline Morrison is a novelist 
who must be reckoned with. In the portrait of the Bohemian husband nothing is screened but nothing is 
exaggerated, while the emotions, delineated with so much force and yet with so much delicacy, are presented 
in a style light of touch, vivid, realistic, and effective. 


SHADOW SHOW, % by VIOLA BANKES. In this striking novel we see life as an immense 


shadow-show in which, as it were, men and women are the sport of their own weaknesses. This story of an 
unhappy marriage which was not, however, without its compensations, is the reverse of conventional, but its 
realism is morally sound, and it is full of fresh fancies and suggestions. 


THE OWL AND THE MOON,*°* ty marion OSMOND. A rubber plantation in the 


East provides the locale for this story, which is full of the essentials of romance. The events take place in an 
atmosphere of clairvoyance, superstition, and duplicity. The main plot is concerned with English settlers, 
and forms a powerful yet temperate presentation of passion. 


MANY ALTARS, viv by MAUD I. NISBET. This is an absorbing tale of Africa—of life as it is lived in 
remote places where primitive passions have play. In it the author tells of a man’s marriage to a woman 
whom he had never seen and of the complications that ensue. 


THE HOUSE OF OGILVY, sk. by WINIFRED DUKE. In this very dramatic novel family life 


forms an integral part. The story itself is cael with an engagement between a man whose past life casts 
a shadow between him and the lovable and sympathetic heroine whom he is to marry, and the end strikes a 
note of deep emotional feeling 


THE MAROONED LOVERS, sk by GODFREY DEAN. A story of an island in the Pacific 


and the idyll in this Garden of Eden of a man and a maid. Of course, the serpent appears, but how he is 
defeated is part of the plot. The novél pictures the eternal conflict of sex in the unusual surroundings of a 
beautiful island. 


WHEN THE ICE MELTS, by AMY J. BAKER. Gwendoline Reece is a beautiful girl of the 


modern school with ideas of personal freedom, and not afraid to put them into practice. She decides to go 
round the world alone. Like all this author’s novels, the story is written in a light and sparkling vein, and 
with a brightness and cheerfulness which are an antidote to depression. 


A GREAT SURPRISE, by NAT GOULD, the author whose sales now exceed twenty-two million copies. 


‘* A Great Surprise” is a thrilling” romance of the turf in the author’s best vein. ‘‘ No finer testimonial to 
the popularity of Nat Gould could be put forward than the fact that over twenty-one million copies of his 
books have been sold.”—Morning Post, July 26th, 1919. 


THE PASSING STORM, by VIOLET TWEEDALE. From her previous novels it is apparent that 


Violet Tweedale knows how to excel in providing that blend of comedy, love, and mystery which the public 
so much appreciates. In this, her latest story, she has created characters and situations of surpassing interest. 


A CHILD OF THE FOREST, by A.sarroni-MIDDLETON. This is a story which defies 


description—one of unsurpassable grandeur and simplicity, set amidst the luxurious surroundings of the sun- 
bathed tropics where palms whisper across silver sands to star-reflecting lagoons, and brown and white men 
and women are swayed by the same primitive passions. 


COME DAY, GO DAY, by joun L. CARTER. Mr. Louis J. McQuilland, the well-known literary 


critic, reviewing the author’s previous novel, ‘‘ Putting Mary Off,” stated: ‘‘ It is one of the few humorous 
books which have been published during the last six years, and the fun is easy and unforced. There is a great 
opening for a man who can make the public laugh as you are doing with this book. . ‘‘ Come Day, Go Day,” 
Mr. John L. Carter’s new novel, is indisputably one abounding in real humour. 


HOUNDS, WOMEN AND WINE, by MINA HOLT.® There is a compelling love interest in 


this arresting society and hunting novel, which is embellished, moreover, with a strong vein of humour. Mina 
Holt has first-hand knowledge of that of which she writes. She is a great horsewoman and hunting enthusiast. 


’"MID TROPIC ISLES, by j. satrorp Ross and SIDNEY BARNARD. This is a powerful novel 
which has for its setting the delect: able surroundings of an uncharted isle of the Central Pacific. It concerns 


a charming English girl and a manly young fellow- -countryman, who are cast on the isle as sole survivors of 
a shipw reck. 


SOLD FOR A SONG, ty Nat GouLp. The demand for the Zafest Novels of Nat Gould (which are 
John Long’s) is as brisk as ever, nil his Sales now xceed Twenty-two Million copies. Ready July. 
% | This is one of the first five novels accepted for publication from among the select few which were closely 

in the running with ‘* Good Grain,” by Emmeline Morrison, the Priz e-Wi inning Novel in the recent John 
Long & 500 Prize Compe tition for the Be at First Novel. 
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with a good conscience; but to offend in all is to ruin any 
possible effect of the verses. 

Still, these criticisms would not be worth making were 
it not abundantly proved that Mr. Blunden has the authentic 
gift. The author of “Third Ypres” may prove to be a very 
considerable poet indeed. Some of his nature-poems are also 
charming, like “ The May-Day Garland,” “ The Covert,” or 
parts of “The Canal”; they are poems from which most of 
the “nature” is left out. But the impression made by them 
as a whole is dissipated and uncertain, as of Clare’s looseness 
without Clare’s vision. Can it be that Mr. Blunden is over- 
producing, in order to meet a present demand for “ nature- 
poetry”? Nothing could be more unfortunate. 


J. Mippietow Murry. 





A HARBOR OF REFUGE. 


Benign Stupors. By Auacust Hocn. 


(Cambridge University 
Press, 14s.) 


To the lay observer, few among the many sad sights of an 
asylum seem sadder than that of a “case” of pronounced 
stupor. The patient lies in his bed motionless, his mind 
and his emotions seemingly as dead as those of a corpse, 
from which he is to be distinguished merely by the con- 
tinuance of his breathing and the beating of his heart. 
Usually, and, until quite lately, by nearly everyone, this 
state of psychosis has been regarded as essentially one of 
progressive deterioration, in technical words as essentially 
“malignant.” It has, of course, always been noted that some 
cases recover, but these have been regarded as exceptional 
and non-typical; and with such brief phrase have been 
dismissed. 

Dr. Hoch, in the/ thoughtful, well-reasoned, clearly 
expressed book /before us, proves conclusively that the 
psychosis known as stupor is of two very distinct kinds. 
With the progressive or malignant kind, of which dementia 
precor affords the outstanding example, the author is not 
concerned in this book. But he discusses with much detail, 
and with copious illustrations from actual cases, the nature 
end psychology of the other class, to which the name of 
benign stupors is given. He shows that this form of insanity, 
though possibly associated with physiological changes not 
yet clearly ascertained, is as truly functional as is the 
condition of acute mania, or that of melancholia. Moreover, 
as every psychiatrist who can hope to throw light on the 
problems of insanity is bound to do henceforth, Dr. Hoch 
discusses with much clarity and insight the racial and 
biologic significance of this psychological regression. In 
addition he demonstrates the relation between the definite 
insane state spoken of as stupor, and the milder manifesta- 
tions of disturbed adaptation to environment, such as 
apathy and chronic boredom, which most people experience 
at some time or other without finding their way to Colney 
Hatch. 

The great characteristic of what we may call the stupor 
reaction is emotional apathy. In the earliest and mildest 
stages this may take the form of mere quietness and inability 
to attend. A kind of perpetual boredom is one of the 
commonest manifestations of the condition among people 
generally regarded as sane. In most people the condition 
does not progress much beyond this stage; but where the 
clash between environmental conditions and the aims, 
desires, and ambitions of the individual reaches what we 
may call the insoluble point, one of the automatic lines of 
retreat for the psyche is in the direction of progressive 
disregard of, and withdrawal from, what most people regard 
as the real world. Dr. Hoch plausibly argues that this 
phenomenon closely resembles in almost all respects: the 
habitual resort to that form of withdrawal from reality which 
we call sleep. And he points out how necessary this daily 
withdrawal from reality is to our mental health and mental 
activity, quite apart from any physiological “ rest’”’ which 
may accompany it. The mentally recuperative effect of even 
a five minutes’ nap must have been experienced by most 
of us. 

It is an interesting fact, and certainly one of great 
significance, that in almost every one of the cases observed 





by the author, ideas of death and of consequent escape from 
difficulties and fruitless effort filled the mind of the patient 
in the preliminary stage of the mental regression; whilst 
nearly all the patients who could give any account on 
recovery of the ideas that occupied their minds during the 
stage of true stupor, reported their belief that they were 
dead or in Heaven, or, at least, in some state little removed 
from that of death. Practically all of them seemed to have 
accepted the idea of death without anxiety or depression. 
With more or less consciousness, they seem to have sought 
Nirvana, and to have attained it without pleasure or pain. 
The author points out that “to one’s conscious mind death 
may not only be the dreaded enemy who ends life, but also 
the friend who brings relief from all conflict, strife, and 
effort. Death may, therefore, well express the shrinking 
from adaptation and reality, and, as such, may symbolize 
one of the most deep-seated yearnings of the human soul. . . 
There is probably not one of the ideas expressed by these 
patients that cannot be duplicated in myth.... We 
presume that their fantasies represent a fulfilment of a 
primitive human demand.” 

In general medicine we are beginning to get away from 
the idea that so-called diseases are so many separate entities 
materializing, as it were, this or that evil spirit, capable 
of being exorcised by this or that galenical or other prepara- 
tion. That the same tendency is beginning to show itself 
in the region of psychiatry, this valuable book affords 
welcome evidence. 





HOW TO LIVE ON £20,000 A YEAR. 
"Mr. Prohack. By ARNOLD BENNETT. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 


“Mr. Pronack” is an entertainment, a successful entertain- 
ment, for of all Mr. Arnold Bennett’s lighter novels it is 
the most charming. It is the kind of book which must have 
been very pleasant to write, and which certainly is very 
pleasant to read. One might further hazard the opinion that 
it is a book for the middle-aged. At any rate, nobody makes 
love in it, nothing very much happens in it, there is not 
the faintest suggestion of an intrigue, not the faintest breath 
of passion ; from beginning to end it is absolutely and joyously 
materialistic, and the hero is forty-six. But this hero is a 
delightful person, everybody in the story is delightful, and 
the reader very soon gains the comfortable conviction that 
he is not going to be called on to suffer a moment of suspense, 
and at the same time not a moment of boredom. 

The tale opens when Mr. Prohack, one of the new poor, 
inherits a huge fortune, which instantly transforms him into 
one of the idle rich. He has a wife, a grown-up son and 
daughter, and the suspicious may surmise that they are to 
be shown the effect (probably deleterious) which the pos- 
session of a great deal too much money will have upon these 
people. Nothing of the sort, however. They are persons of 
individuality and intelligence, without a grain of snobbish- 
ness, and money simply enables them to express their 
individuality with slightly more freedom and éclat than 
would otherwise have been possible. Of course, when we 
look back over it all, we perceive that it is a kind of fairy- 
tale: that is to say, in spite of its plausibility, it is a little 
too good to be true. Nobody knows better than its author 
that the Mr. Prohacks of this world do not inherit large 
fortunes. They are the last people to be singled out by even 
the most eccentric and grateful millionaires. No; 
Mr. Prohack is not of those who inherit the earth. He is 
essentially a child of light, beautifully intelligent, and with 
an unfailing gift of the most attractive irony—qualities to 
make any millionaire suspicious. He is also affectionate, 
generous, and impulsive, possesses a rather bizarre sense of 
life, of its dramatic possibilities, and is convinced of the 
desirability of allowing everybody to work out his own destiny 
without outward reproof or private condemnation. And, 
above all, he is sympathetic. He can find good company 
among charwomen, and extract a brilliant philosophy of life 
from chauffeurs. His wisdom, certainly, is a very human 


and worldly wisdom, but it is the kind that most of us 
prefer to meet with, and it is exactly what gives this book 
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MACLEHOSE JACKSON & CO. 


This Day. Dy. 8vo. 459 pages. 8 illus. 21s. net. 


The Life of the Very Rev. JAMES 
CAMERON LEES, «.c.v.0., pb. LL.D. 


Minister of St. Giles Cathedral, Edinburgh; Dean of 

the Order of the Thistle ; Chaplain to Their Majesties 

+ ag Victoria, King Edward and King George. 

y Norman Mactzan, D.D. 

‘Perhaps nothing did so much to reinstate the Church of 
Scotland in the respect of the nation as the impression made 
by the personalities of some dozen men who served and 
adorned it during the period. ... In this notable company, 
even if it be limited to twelve, Lees has an incontestable place; 
and it is satisfactory that his life has been written by one 
whose dramatic instinct and literary brilliance could be 
counted on to produce a fitting and lasting memorial.”— 
Glasgow Herald. 

*““No part perhaps of Dr. Maclean’s work will attract more 
popular interest than his account of the relations between 
Queen Victoria and Dr. Cameron Lees.’’—The Scotsman. 





This Day. Dy. 8vo. 283 pages. 4 illus. 12s. 6d. net. 


SCOTTISH COLONIAL SCHEMES, 
1620-1686. 


By GeorGe Pratt Ins, M.A., D.Litt. 


This book contains a large amount of new historical matter 
dealing with the early Scottish Colonies of New Foundland, 
Nova Scotie, Cape Breton, East New Jersey and South Caro!ina. 


This Day. Dy. 8vo. 176 pp. 10s. 6d. net. 
THE PUBLIC RECORDS OF SCOT- 


LAND. the Rhind Leetures for 1911. 
By J. MarTtLanD THompson, LL.D. 

“The reader who wishes to understand the nature of the 
material on which institutional history is built up and to learn 
the perils which have beset the very existence of such materials, 
will find Mr. Maitland Thomson’s pages full of interest.’—- 
Times Literary Supplement. 
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RIDER'S PUBLICATIONS 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Woman and Freemasonry 


By DupLey Wricut, author of ‘‘ Masonic Legends 
and Traditions,’’ &c. Crowm 8vo. Cloth. 68. net. 
This book covers the whole history of Women’s Secret 
Societies and describes their activities at the present day. It 
gives particulars of rituals of unusual interest never hitherto 
published, and a full account of various rites to which women 
have been admitted. 


The Meaning of Masonry 
By W. L. Witmsnurst, P.M. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
108. 6d. net. 

What is the philosophy underlying Masonry? What is the 
object and meaning of Initiation, and what is its present-day 
purpose and value? Full answers to these questions are given in 
this work, together with an analysis of the Craftand Arch Rites. 


The Book of Talismans, Amulets 
and Zodiacal Gems 


By W. T. and K. Pavitt. Second and Revised 
Edition. With ten full-page plates and coloured 
frontispiece. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 108. 6d. net. 
“Tt is the most complete record of the various forms these 
talismans have taken.”—The Outlook. 
“The archeological part of the book especially is of great 
interest.”"—The Times. 


ALCHEMY : Ancient and Modern 


Being a brief account of the alchemistic doctrines, 
and their relations to mysticism om the one hand and 
to recent discoveries in physical science on the other 
hand. By H. STANLEY Ruponove, B.Sc. (London), 
F.S.C. Second and Revised Edition. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth. Sixteen plates. 178. 6d. net. 

“A careful and unbiassed account of alchemy.”"—The Outlook, 

















Write for Rider's Complete Catalogue of Works on 
Auto-Suggestion, Occult Philosophy, and New Thought, 
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DAME MARGARET LLOYD GEORGE. 
JOY IS MY NAME. By “NICHOLAS FAY.” Cloth 3/6 net. 
A revelation of the soul of @ baby by a well-known writer who 
chooses to remain anonymous. Dame Margaret Lloyd George con- 
tributes an introduction in which she says: “‘ This very human little 
book will, I am sure, find its way to many mothers’ hearts—and to 
men’s as well ...a happy, tender tonic.” 
A BRILLIANT FIRST NOVEL. 

THE HOUSE OF THE BEAUTIFUL HOPE. 

By ROBERT STUART CHRISTIE. 
This remarkable first novel of over 400 pages challenges comparison 
with any widely discussed work of fiction published in recent years. 
The author’s technique and imaginative power deserve immediate 
recognition. The 3-colour wrapper is by Arch Webb; the price 7/6 net. 

THE BEGGAR'S OPERA. 

Caricatures by POWYS EVANS of THE BEGGAR'S OPERA. 
With biographical introduction of Mr. Gay. In portfolio. 7/6 net. 
Containing 14 caricatures, including Mr. Gay, C. Lovat Fraser, Nigel 
Playfair, Frederick Austin and the full cast at the Lyric Theatre, 


Hammersmith. HARPER'S ROAD BOOKS. 
THE BRIGHTON ROAD. By CHARLES G HARPER. 


With upwards of 70 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. Ready. 
THE GRE1T NJRTH ROAD, London to York. May. 
THE GREAT NOKTH ROAD, York to Edinburgh. May 


Each with 70 illustrations, Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. Others to follow. 
Prospectuses ard latest Catalogues post free on application. 
OAKLEY HOUSE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONCON, W.C.1 
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Bargain Prices. now ready. 
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to be registered for future issues. All Books are in new condition. 
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History, Biography, Poetry, Drama, Ornithology, Heraldry, Prints, 
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SHAKESPEARE, folio, calf, 1632; (H)ORTUS SANITATUS, folio, calf; 
GOULD’S BIRDS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 5 vols., folio, morocco; BEN 
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folio, DUGDALE’S HISTORY OF WARWICK; VOLTAIRE CEUVRES, 
72 vols., morocco, 1785; SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE, folio, calf, 
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its charm-—its mellowness, and urbanity, and easy good- 
fellowship. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Prohack, having come into possession 
of an enormous income, must learn how to spend it. In 
this matter he is not nearly so quick nor so enterprising as 
his wife, whose amazing grasp of the altered situation at 
first just a little shocks him. Still he does detect in himself, 
with a mingled curiosity, joy, and amusement, the first little 
tender shoots of the growing habits of mind of a millionaire. 
He does not discourage them; on the contrary, he fosters 
them rather carefully, with a whimsical appreciation of the 
progress he is making, and of the progress the others are 
making. And just here Mr. Bennett finds the substance of 
his comedy—a comedy he has worked out with a rare 
mastery of tone and atmosphere. Of course, Mr. Bennett likes 
it—likes introducing us to this world of the idle rich, this 
world of automobiles, of expensive meals, of splendid houses, 
of gorgeous shops, of Grand Babylon Hotels, though he may 
pretend it is only his baser readers who like it. At all 
events, he presents it amazingly well, and with a lavishness 
of detail that creates a perfect illusion of reality. We are 
steeped in it, it laps warmly and protectively about us; we. 
have an hallucinated sense that it is we ourselves who are 
giving these enormous tips to waiters, who are writing these 
cheques, engaging these suites of rooms, ordering these 
clothes, and bathing in these superb bathrooms. Nobody 
since Scheherazade has had quite Mr. Bennett’s sense of 
luxury. And yet there is nothing vulgar about it. It is far 
too naive and boyish for that. One pictures Mr. Bennett 
standing entranced before the dazzling show, like a schoolboy 
before a display of fireworks, without the least self- 
consciousness, laughing and clapping his hands and shouting, 
“ Hip-hip-hurrah!” “Social satire,” the dust-cover informs 
us, but we should hardly have described it as that. At any 
rate, the satire is not very bitter; there is not a note of 
bitterness in the whole book. There is Mr. Prohack’s irony, 
there is the author’s unfailing gaiety, but the impression which 
remains is that most of these idle rich are having a fairly 
good time. Certainly, Mr. Bennett has succeeded where few 
writers could succeed. A story of this kind is doubtless easy 
enough to begin, yet it can be anything but easy to carry 
through. Mr. Bennett, with the happiest gift of invention, 
has not, in his earlier comedies, always carried it through 
himself. Some of those earlier books—‘‘The Card,” for 
instance—faltered and flagged perceptibly before the curtain 
was rung down. In “Mr. Prohack” there is no faltering ; 
the end is as good as the beginning. 

Forrest Rem. 





Foreign Literature. 


RIMBAUD. 


Reliques. Par IsaBELLE RimBAuD. (Paris: Mercure de France. 
6 fr. 50.) 


Artuur Riwsavup, mutilated, half paralysed, and rotting 
slowly and agonizingly to death, was converted to Catho- 
licism. To Isabelle Rimbaud, the devoted sister who 
nursed him with a jealous devotion through the last terrible 
illness, and whose letters written at the time, and later 
recollections of these months of suffering, make up the 
greater part of the present volume, this fact was of supreme 
importance. “ Dieu soit mille fois béni,” she writes to her 
mother on October 28th, 1891, a month before the end. 
“Ce n’est plus un pauvre malheureux réprouvé qui va 
mourir prés de moi: c’est un juste, un saint, un martyr, 
un élu.” Rimbaud believed ; his soul was saved. Those of 
us who do not share Isabelle Rimbaud’s fervent faith will 
attach less importance to this last act of a mortally sick 
and dying man; they will be more interested in what the 
living Rimbaud felt and thought. To us the important 
thing will be, not that Rimbaud once blasphemed against 
Christianity and finally believed, but that he was always, 
from the beginning to the end of his incredible career, 
fundamentally and profoundly religious. 

“Un mystique a l'état sauvage”—that is how Claudel, 
@ mystic now eminently domesticated, has described the 





author of “Les Illuminations” and “Une Saison en 
Enfer.” It is a good description of a man who was deeply 
exercised with the problems of religion, but who chose not 
to envisage them in terms of any one creed. The problem 
of good and evil, the relation of the human spirit to the 
universe—these were the fundamental preoccupations of 
Rimbaud’s mind. Are they not the basis of all the 
greatest art? 

This last question is of particular interest to those who, 
like ourselves, live at a time when the religious problems 
are largely regarded as meaningless. Modern psychological 
investigations have implanted in the minds of this genera- 
tion a more complete scepticism than was ever before 
conceivable. Good and evil, conscience, will, the soul, are 
now describable in terms of unalterable inherited instinct 
or long-acquired nervous tics. The emotions which inspired 
Michel Angelo, or Blake, or Beethoven seem, in the light 
of the new knowledge, utterly fallacious. How far this 
view of human values is justified it is not our business in 
this place to discuss. We only make a constatation. Hardly 
any modern art worth talking about is, as a matter of fact, 
inspired by the religious preoccupations which underlie the 
finest art of the past. 

It is interesting, in this context, to read the first chapter 
of “ Anicet, ou le Panorama,” by M. Louis Aragon, the 
ablest among the youngest of French writers. This 
“cosmorama” of a young contemporary’s philosophy starts 
with an amazingly brilliant chapter on Rimbaud; for 
Rimbaud is the young Frenchman’s natural starting-point. 
M. Aragon reviews this earliest inspirer, discusses him, 
weighs him, finds him rather demoded. Then he proceeds 
along the gay road that leads towards Dadaism. On the 
way he takes the trouble to smash the last of the old idols. 
His predecessors had, very illogically, left art standing ; 
they even believed in it. 

Rimbaud, too, abandoned art; but that was because 
“pagan words” were inadequate to express his thoughts 
and emotions. His successors have ceased to believe in the 
validity of those huge, dark speculations, those inexpressible 
emotions. 





From the Publishers’ Table. 


WEEK by week the “ Publishers’ Circular” records with 
the accuracy of experience the books which come in an 
eternal stream, despite all difficulties, from the press in the 
United Kingdom. Yearly this valued file is issued in 
distinct and collective form as the “English Catalogue of 
Books,” the 85th annua) volume of which is before us. THE 
ATHENZUm’s judgment, “The ‘English Catalogue’ is indis- 
pensable,” is emblazoned on the title-page, and needs no 
revision. 

* * * 

INSERTED at the head of the Catalogue is the compilers’ 
analysis of books published in the U.K. during 1921. The 
increase recorded in mere number over the aggregate of new 
works of 1920 is nineteen; and of new editions, three. 
Fiction, Sociology, and Religion head the table of groups, 
and must, therefore, be accepted as the probable reading 
choice of the public. The wooden spoon goes to Biography. 
Literature, one step removed, seems queerly neglected ; and 
it is a coincidence that in last week’s THe Nation anp THE 
ATHEN&£vUM, although the index of new books under different 
classifications occupies a page in small type, there was 
nothing to record under the head of Literature. 


” * *” 


“Tue Autobiography of Countess Sophie Tolstoy,” 
published recently in Russia, will be issued in an English 
translation by 8. 8. Koteliansky and Leonard Woolf from 
the Hogarth Press next month. An introduction and notes 
by Vasili Spiridonov will accompany the document. In 
America the volume will bear the imprint of B. W. Huebsch, 


Inc. 
* * * 


Messrs. BuackwEtt have on sale the library of 
W. Warde Fowler, who died on June 16th last. The cata- 
logue, No. 182, is arranged under the heads of classics, 
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WHITSUNTIDE ABROAD 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS 
VICTORIA (S.E.& CR.) 
TO 


PARIS (3%) - - 49/9 BOULOGNE - - -33/6 
BRUSSELS (.%,) - - 36/8}Pr | CALAIS - - + + 33/6 |, jrmports, 
BRUSSELS (ci3.) - +- 44/8 OSTEND - - - -30/4 


For full information apply to Continental Enquiry Office, —s (S.E. & C.R.) Station, London, 8.W.1. 
*Phone: VICTORIA 8130, Ext. 29 


WHITSUNTIDE IN THE GARDEN OF ENGLAND 


7 Between London and any (Minimum Fares) 
roe END TICKETS { Seaside or Country Station } Ist. 2nd. 3rd. 
(Saturday te Monday on the Company’s System 10/0 7/6 5/0 


; On Whit-Sunday and Bank Holiday from 
certain Saterien iatins by tected Trine | QMEAP BAY [enizn sed siren Subarben stations w ts 

Static y easide 
PERIOD to the principal Seaside Towns. Available EXCURSION { Throughout the Holideys from London and 
EXCURSIONS | tor return om June 9th or 16th, by certain TICKETS Suburban Stations to the Kent and Surrey 
> lh Hills, and from Seaside Resorts to surround- 


ing places of interest. 
Also on Saturday, June 3rd, and on Bank Holiday, Cheap Day Return Tickets will be issued to London from Suburban Stations by all 
Trains between 10.30 a.m. and 4.30 p.m., available for return by any Train. Cheap Return Rail Admis: T 
will be issued from certain London S Stations, Fare 3rd Class 2/3. me -” eo 
For further particulars see Handbills, to be obtained at any of the Company’s Stations or Agencies. P.C. TEMPEST, General Manager. 

















BRIGHTON & SOUTH COAST RAILWAY 


Whitsun on the Sunny South Coast 








BRIGHTON PORTSMOUTH WEEK-END TICKETS by all trains every Saturday, 

rine oy Bl WIGHT available for return by any train on Sunday or Monday. 

LITTLE- EASTBOURNE commie lak Gk & on Gee ee, Oe 
HAMPTON BEXHILL VICTORIA by Special Train. 

BOGNOR ST. LEONARDS CHEAP DAY EXCURSIONS to certain places on 

SOUTHSEA HASTINGS Whit-Sunday and Monday. 





Train Service and complete programme of Whitsun arrangements from Supt. of Line, Brighton Railway, London Bridge Terminus, S.E.}. 


PARIS & DIEPPE at WHITSUN “'3."5igrre. ~ 


1-15 DAYS' EXCURSION TO PARIS, June Ist to 5th. 1.6 DAYS’ EXCURSION TO DIEPPE, June 2nd to €th. 
From VICTORIA (L.B. & S.C.R.) 10.0 a.m. (1st 4 2nd class) and 8.20 p.m. (Ist, 2nd & 3rd class). 
RETURN FARES, TO PARIS, 81/10, 60/10, 49/10. TO DiEPPE, 70/10, 50/10 30/10. DIEPPE CASINO will be open from June Ist. 
Particulars of these excursions and arrang« ments for SWITZER LAND, ITALY, $PAIN, etc., from Continental Agent, 1 .B. & S.C.1l., Victoria Station, S.W.1. 
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WHITSUNTIDE EXPRESS EXCURSIONS 
BY CORRIDOR TRAINS 


From LONDON (King’s Cross) 








- Friday, 2nd June, to SCOTLAND for 5, 6, 8 and 15 days. 

ABERDEEN ... ... ea/e Arbroath a 87/6 Crianlarich -» «o 85/6 Cruden Bay... .. 99/3 

7.20 p.m. a ove std Dunkeld wii -- 88/- Bg oo -- 99/3 Fort William ~~ 97/6 
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«. 40/6 Blackburn ace 41/- Bolton .. .. «=. 37/9 Burnley >. wn 

nS oe. Chesterfield... 20/3 Mansfeld) %. \. 20/6 Ripon. <<. 40/9 Rochdale |“ 34/6 

Batley... .. .. 35/6 BRADFORD .. .. 37/- Derby .. «=. « 24/9 Dewsbury - 38/6 

1035 am. {Bea $08 Grantham” 20/8 Halifax“. 37 HARROGATE "38/6 
le . ™m. eee see eee Keig .} eee eee - LEE eee ove eee /3 ace a 

NOTTINGHAM «. =24/- Poterboro’ “is. yay Retford .. a Wakefield... «. 34/3 

Bri ington. = . 38/9 Dar cee . 45/3 Durham ws owe 49/6 Filey. eee w+ one 44/9 

2.20 p.m. { Middlesbro «» 46/6 NEWCASTLE... o- 53/- Redcar ... peat «- 48/- Saltburn es «+ 49/- 

SCARBOROUGH . 44/9 Selby .. .. .. 32/9 Whitley Bay... .. 54/6 York .. « «. 36/9 
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Barnsle: — = pon Raydding .. 38/9 HUDDERSFIELD .. 35/6 [Ilkley .. .. «. 39/- 

3.35 p.m. TINCOLM pea . 28/3 « 38/6 Mableth a -- 26/9 Manchester .. .. 36/3 

pm | {Eireoth <8 TiferpootO 38/8 Matlemerpe.. S36) Manchetier 38/3 





For particulars of these and numerous other Excursions apply any G.N.R. Station or Office or Supt. of the Line, G.N.R. King's Cross Station, N.1. 


EXCURSIONS EVERY WEEK FOR 8 or 15 DAYS FROM JUNE 9th. 


LONDON, Kuna's Cross Station. Cc. H. DENT, General Mana 
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anthropology, local history, music, natural history, and 
general literature. The books are principally modern. Here, 
Mr. Hudson’s admirers will find several of his first editions. 
“Idle Days in Patagonia” is one, and the copy is enriched 
with the author’s inscription and an autograph letter from 
him. 

+. * * 

Proresson Water E. Peck has in preparation a bio- 
graphical study of Shelley. His researches have, we believe, 
been rewarded with new evidence, from MSS. in the hands of 
Mr. W. T. Spencer, the autobiographical novels of Mary 
Shelley, and the early reading of the poet ; and he proposes 
to give us a fresh view of the separation from Harriet. 

* . * 

Prescorr’s “Conquest of Mexico” will be reissued in 
two volumes this autumn, by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. The 
edition will contain a preface from the pen of Mr. T. A. Joyce, 
the British Museum authority on Central American history, 
and more than a hundred drawings by Mr. Keith Henderson. 

. * * 


TeRz is originality in the title “ The Adelphi Magazine” 
—at least, we cannot trace a namesake—the first number of 
which is to be published by Mr. Henry Danielson, 64, Charing 
Cross Road, on June Ist. It will appear quarterly. 

* * * 

OnE copy exists of “The Loves of Clitiphon and 
Leucippe,” as translated by “Melancholy” Burton’s 
brother William, and printed in 1597. It is proposed by the 
directors of the Shakespeare Head Press to reprint the 
rarity page by page and line by line, and subscriptions may 
be sent to Messrs. Blackwell. Mr. Stephen Gaselee, the 
owner of the unique copy, will provide editorial enlighten- 
ments on Achilles Tatius the author, Burton the trans- 
lator, and the book’s history. Mr. Brett-Smith will add a 
note on the translation in relation to the prose of the late 
sixteenth century. 





Att. 


ART’ AND NATURE. 


So far as it is possible to judge from the exhibitions of 
the London Group at the Mansard Gallery, and the 
Friday Club at the Goupil Gallery, and that of works by 
Mr. Bernard Adeney and Mr. Keith Baynes at the 
Independent Gallery, the phase of active hostility to 
Nature has passed from painting in this country. In 
welcoming the reconciliation, it is worth while trying to 
understand the cause of the difference, because it throws 
light on the general subject of the relation of art to 
Nature. Briefly, the hostility was a reaction from the 
wrong sort of alliance with Nature, an alliance in which 
the character of painting was compromised by too close 
imitation. Equally, though not so obviously, the 
character of painting was compromised by the hostility, 
and what has brought painting back to Nature, with a 
difference, is precisely paint. 

It may sound obvious to say that painting is paint- 
ing, but the obvious fact is often overlooked in discussing 
the subject. For practical purposes the best answer to 
the question “ What is Art?’’ is “There is no such 
thing ; there are only individual arts, each conditioned 
by the tools and materials used in it ’’ ; and any attempt 
to submit the individual arts to common principles must 
be very wary of this conditioning. The right alliance of 
any individual art with Nature really depends upon the 
nature of the tools and materials; and much nonsense, 


were remembered that the materials of painting and 
sculpture, unlike those of music and poetry, are tangible. 
This tangibility affects not only the relation with Nature 
but the personal activities of the artist, because painting 
is painting in a sense in which poetry is not writing. To 
say that a man writes is a figure of speech; often he 
doesn’t, but types or dictates; but to say that a mam 





paints is the literal truth, and at least half his artistic 
problem hangs thereby. There is an Indian fable about 
a man who, having observed a smith plunge a bar of 
red-hot iron into water to cool it, applied the same treat- 
ment to himself when he fell sick of a fever. He died; 
and the moral is: “ Fools kill themselves with analogies.’’ 
Volumes have been inspired by the misleading analogy 
between the brush and the pen. Into the very first con- 
ceptions of the painter, if he is really a painter, there 
enter muscular sympathies that the writer knows nothing 
of ; and the popular saying “ done by hand ’’ goes to the 
root of the matter. 

In most of the arts the nature of the materials allows 
considerable freedom to the individual artist in his deal- 
ings with Nature, but there are limits ; and, in the closest 
alliance, art is separated from Nature by the thickness 
of the medium. This determines not only the degree of 
iraitation, but also the degree of abstraction which the 
particular art conveniently allows. As regards imita- 
tion, Ruskin said it in words which have never been 
vettered : “ In any branch of art, only so much imitation 
is to be admitted as is consistent with the ease of the 
workman and the capacities of the material.’’ About 
abstraction Ruskin said nothing—because it was not 
necessary. You cannot be purely abstract in a concrete 
substance. You can avoid the things of Nature, but you 
cannot avoid the nature of things; and the efforts of 
abstract painters and sculptors are like the efforts of a 
murderer to escape from the consequences of his crime. 
It is easy enough to take life, the difficulty is to dispose 
of the body, and there is a grim artistic moral in the 
Grand Guignol drama of the gentleman who turned his 
murdered wife into a statue. 

Nature, in fact, dogs the artist with the persistence 
of the Ancient Mariner’s Albatross. Drive her out of 
the picture or statue, and she creeps in through the paint 
or marble. And, though it might be rash to apply “ the 
thickness of the medium ”’ in the literal sense, it is true 
that attempts at abstract art are most plausible in water- 
color painting and least in sculpture. In water-color 
there is less to conceal or explain away. At first sight 
architecture seems to deny that you cannot be abstract 
in a concrete substance, but the architect is only abstract 
on paper—or, rather, in his head. In the building, 
Nature intrudes in thrusts and strains; and it is amusing 
to note that abstract sculpture—Mr. Laurence Atkin- 
son’s, for example, at lla, Orchard Street—arrives auto- 
matically at the condition of architecture, but without 
the architectural pretext of structural necessities. 

In accepting paint or marble the artist accepts 
Nature as a consequence, and the only question that 
remains is, how is he going to treat her? That brings us 
into the question of simplifications, amplifications, and 
distortions. To say that they are decided by the neces- 
sities of design, by the claims of “ significant form,’’ is 
only half the story ; the full story is that they are decided 
by the necessities of design in that particular material ; 
and here not only the “ capacities of the material,’’ but 
the ‘‘ ease of the workman,’’ come into play. Both, it 
will be seen, are variables, and it is mainly through their 
variability that the artist finds individual expression. To 
say that the artist expresses himself in line or form or 
color is begging the question. As the boy, told to shoot 
the escaping leopard on the spot, asked “ Which spot? ’’ 
one is often tempted to inquire “ What sort of line, what 
pigment?’’ The artist really expresses himself with the 
brush or pencil, in water-color or in oil pigment. A 
friend of mine, travelling in America, was thus presented 
to each of a roomful in turn: ‘‘ This is Mr. Blank Dash ; 
he’s an artist; he paints pictures, in oils, on canvas.’’ 
There, at any rate, except that the brush was not men- 


; tioned, was the full statement of my friend’s artistic 


though some entertaining theories, would disappear if it | geetionn. Allowing for sll variations, the right 


alliance of painting with Nature is at brush length, and 
the freedom of the individual artist in it is towards imita- 
tion and towards abstraction, according to the necessities 
of his design in that material, and his capacity to handle 
it. Generally, though not invariably, extreme imitation 
or extreme abstraction is a sign of incapacity. 

Our younger painters having resumed relations with 
Nature at brush length, and, on the whole, treating her 
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WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAY EXCURSIONS. 


Special Corridor Trains at Cheap Fares will be run 


from LONDON (EUSTON) o FRIDAY, JUNE 2nd 


NORTH WALES. LAKE DISTRICT. BIRMINGHAM, 
CENTRAL WALES. CAMBRIAN LINE. LIVERPOOL & MANCHESTER 
IRELAND. SCOTLAND. DISTRICTS, ETC, 


AVAILABILITY AND FARES. 





Tickets to Stations in England and Wales by each of these Excursions will be available for return by specified trains on 
Moaday, June 5th, Tuesday, June 6th, or Fridays, June 9th or 16th, and tickets to Stations in Ireland and Scotland will be 
available for return by specified trains on Tuesday, June 6th, Wednesday, June 7th, and Fridays, June 9th and 16th, The 
fares will be approximately the ordinary 3rd class single fares, plus one third for the double journey. 





Passengers intending to travel by the above excursions must obtain their tickets 
prior to the date and state at the time of booking the period required. 








Cheap ‘‘ Saturday to Monday” Tickets are issued between any two stations available on the outward journey on Saturdays 
by any train, and on the return on the following Sunday by any train after 6.0 a.m., or Monday by any train. Minimum 
charges :— First Class, 10/-. Third Class, 5/-. 

Bills giving FULL PARTICULARS can be obtained from the Company's stations and Town Offices. 

For all information in regard to Excursions, etc., apply to the District Superintendent at Euston Station, or to 
Mr. L. W. Horne, General Superintendent, Euston Station, London, N.W 


Euston Station, London, N.W.1. 











ARTHUR WATSON, General Manager. Z| 

















REFORMED INNS. 


Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 
160 Inns and Hotels managed by 
the People’s Refreshment MHouse 
Association Ltd. Take £1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 73°/,) or 6°/, 
Loan Stock. 


P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 
193 Regent Street, W. |. 


INSURANCE, 
DEATH DUTIES. 
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“I am the Master of my Fate, 
The Captain of my Soul.""—Henley. 
Are you ambitious? Is there some goal you have 
in mind which you are determined to reach 


You can if you WILL 


Power of will is the greatest thing in the world. A scientific 
development of Will Power will enable you to concentrate 
on your ambitions and desires, and get profitable results 
for yourself. The SETTEF Course willhelp. It does 
not entail evening study, nor will it interfere with your 
regular work or pastime. 

The total cost of the SETTEF Course is only Five Shillings. 
Let me send you a little Booklet which tells you all about it. 
G. E. WHITEHOUSE 

11, NEWDIGATE, SURREY 








Insure your life for the probable amount 
of your death duties and so leave your 
estate intact for your heirs. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO, LTD,, 
142, HOLBORN BARS, EC.1. 





LLOYD DE FRANCE 
MARITIME-TRANSPORTS INSURANCE C0. 
99, Rue de Richelieu, PARIS, 
Capital fcs. 25,000,000, 
Invites Fire and/or Accident Treaties. 








TO LET. 
Y OBKSHIRE DALES and MOORS.—To let, holiday cottage, 


2 bedrooms, large kitchen-sitting-room. Valor Stove; 8. 


bn on Fishing. — Miss Willimott, Low Row, near Richmond, 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS in a quiet country house; recom- 
mended.—Particulars, apply S., Mill House, Lound, Lowestoft. 
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ELOCUTION. 


BLOcurion. MR. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
gives PRIVATE LESSONS in EXTEMPORE SPEAKING, VOICE 
PRODUCTION, Reciting, Reading and Correct Speaking. The lessons 
impart confidence to the speaker and ability to THIN] and SPEAK 
simultaneously. Terms forwarded.—446, Strand, W.C. 2. 
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like a lady, it is interesting to observe their individual 
behavior in the alliance. As might be expected of a man 
steeped in tradition and grounded in science, Mr. Roger 
Fry has the most perfect manners. In adapting Nature 
to his designs in paint he takes his full ease as a work- 
man and employs the full capacities of his material ; and 
the only thing against such a fine landscape as “ The 
Valley of Vaisson,’’ at the London Group, is that in it 
the mean between imitation and abstraction is a little 
conscious. Mr. Duncan Grant is more truly the child 
of Nature ; and there is no painter of whose work it may 
be said more aptly that the brush decides. Even his 
occasional distortions are less of the head than of the 
hand, as if his brush ran away with him in his enjoy- 
ment of the forms. Where he fails, occasionally, is in 
values, and it needs the trunk of the tree in his “ Land- 
scape ’’ to pull the mass of foliage into its proper plane. 
Of the Brothers Nash, Paul would seem to have the 
firmer grasp in design, and John the greater freedom in 
paint. The extreme of formality, in this company, is 
represented by Mr. Ethelbert White, and one would say 
that in his case it is accompanied, if not explained, by 
a comparatively weak feeling for the substance of pig- 
ment. Mr. Elliott Seabrooke and Mr. Keith Baynes, 
on the other hand, are painters or nothing; and the 
latter may be said to trust paint a little too implicitly in 
the conduct of his designs. Mr. Bernard Adeney, for 
whom we must look at the Independent Gallery, is now 
engaged, in the most interesting manner, in bringing 
sheer bulk into friendly relations with natural forms. 
There are others, of course—Mr. Frederick J. Porter, 
Mr. Mark Gertler, and Miss Vanessa Bell, for examples 
—but these are enough to mark the new alliance, at 
brush length, between painting and Nature. 


CuarLes Marriorr. 





Science. 


SCIENCE AND THE VICTORIANS. 


We gather from the newspapers that the curious amuse- 
ment of comparing the Victorian age with our own 
has once more become popular. Well, the competitive 
spirit is very widely diffused just now; we none of us 
quite escape it. But in estimating what we call the 
greatness of an achievement we may, and normally 
do, adopt very different points of view. We may 
estimate it according to its difficulty, according to its 
influence on other achievements, or, if we are very 
serious, from its moral aspect. And there is no reason 
to suppose that these different attributes of an achieve- 
ment are closely related to one another. In science, for 
instance, it is not unusual to find that some of the most 
influential achievements were not at all difficult. Many 
people must share Mr. Bernard Shaw’s opinion that the 
principle of Natural Selection, for instance, did not 
require a stupendous intellect to discover it. At the time 
Darwin produced his “ Origin of Species’’ there were 
crowds of little, third-rate mathematical papers appear- 
ing, every one of which required a greater force of intel- 
lect to write it. What was really remarkable about the 
“Origin of Species’’ was its beautifully candid and 
reasonable spirit, and its vast, patient learning. Many 
readers, in no position to weigh the scientific evidence, 
granted Darwin his case simply because they could not 
escape the man’s obvious honesty and competence. He 
had evidently collected an enormous amount of evidence, 
he was evidently the kind of man who would weigh the 
evidence fairly, and he was evidently completely honest 
in his conclusions. That was felt to be good enough— 
as it always should be good enough for the general public, 
though not, of course, for the specialist. But if Darwin 
is held up to us, not as a moral example, but as a vast 
intellect, we simply cannot accept him. If Darwin had 
not made his discovery, it would have been made very 
soon by somebody else—as it was, in fact, by -Mr, 





Wallace, whom nobody credits with a great intellect. 
This fact does nothing to diminish the importance of 
Darwin’s discovery. In science, unlike art, even 
commonplace minds may sometimes produce work of 
great importance. 

But the case for the “ greatness’’ of the Victorian 
scientific intellect rests on firmer ground when we invoeke 
the names of Faraday, Kelvin, and Maxwell. Einstein’s 
very short list of scientific geniuses of the first order 
consists of three names: Newton, Faraday, Maxwell. 
Two of these belong to the Victorian age. And it is 
Maxwell’s name which has become more and more the 
dominating name of Victorian science. So far as the 
modern physicist is concerned, the physics of the 
Victorian age is summarized in the term “ Maxwell’s 
equations.”” Maxwell’s originality was of the highest 
order ; his work was not in the main scientific current of 
his time, and it was, in fact, very little appreciated in 
his time. Kelvin, to the end of his long life, could not 
accept it. The main current of Victorian physics con- 
sisted in the development of the classical methods which 
derived from Newton. In electric phenomena, in 
particular, “action at a distance’’ theories were 
developed. The action between charged bodies was 
expressed in terms of the charges on the bodies, and the 
distance between them. Maxwell, with an imagination 
akin to Faraday’s, turned his attention to the space 
surrounding the bodies. The departure is a very signifi- 
cant one. Leibnitz objected to Newton’s Law of Gravi- 
tation that it did not respect the principle of continuity, 
of infinitely near action. He would have made the same 
objection to the Victorian theories of electro-magnetism. 
Maxwell’s great achievement was to formulate the laws 
governing electric and magnetic phenomena in such a 
way that only “ infinitesimal ’’ variations in position and 
time were concerned. The electric force existing at any 
point in space became expressible in terms of the electric 
field in the immediate neighborhood of the point. As 
one theoretical consequence of this way of regarding the 
matter, it became clear that electro-magnetic action was 
propagated with a finite velocity—the velocity of light— 
and as a practical consequence wireless telegraphy 
became possible. 

Maxwell's theory is a very fine example of a 
scientific discovery which is a great intellectual achieve- 
ment and whose influence is of the first importance. 
Very few scientific discoveries have both these charac- 
teristics. We can think of but two other obvious 
examples: Newton’s Law of Gravitation and Einstein’s 
Theory of Relativity. To the popular mind every 
important scientific discovery is the fruit of a gigantic 
intellectual effort; as a matter of fact, the intellectual 
effort appears, in most cases, to be by no means unusual. 
Radium was discovered practically by accident, for 
example, but that discovery bulks in the popular mind 
as an intellectual effort of the first order. And we may 
instance Dalton’s atomic theory, the very basis of 
modern chemistry, as an example of a scientific theory of 
the first importance, but one whose formulation only 
necessitated a fair degree of intelligence. 

The fact is that when we institute this sort of com- 
petition between scientific achievements we are adopting 
standards based on achievements in the arts. A great 
poem is not written except by a great poet, but, in the 
sciences, moral qualities are as important as intellectual 
gifts. The fact of sun-spot periodicity was discovered by 
a wholly uninspired amateur astronomer—he was not 
even looking for it. He was dowered with nothing 
except an imperturbable patience and a long life. It 
probably is the case that Victorian science is greater 
than later British science—chiefly because Maxwell and 
Faraday were Victorians. But in finding sticks to beat 
this age with we must not rank scientific discoveries by 
their importance. In other words, we must be careful 
not to accept, uncritically, the popular fallacy that great 
work is always done by great men. 
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